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NOTICE. 


*,* The charge for a number of the Musica Wortp will 
henceforward be 4d. for town and country. Subscriptions, 
per annum, 16s.; per half-year, 8s.; per quarter, 4s. ; 
delivered GRatts on the day of publication. 


TO TOWN SUBSCRIBERS. 


*,* The publication of the Musica, Wortp having changed 
hands, the proprictors respectfully solicit that all who 
desire to subscribe from the present time will have the kind- 
ness to notify the same to Messrs. Myers and Co., 37, 
Kine Street, Covent Garpen, and to forward their 

A notification by letter, or 

verbal message, will receive immediate attention. 


Subscriptions in advance. 


For the convenience of our West-End Subscribers, Adver- 
tisers, and Correspondents, Messrs. Wessex and Co., 229, 
Recent Street, have kindly consented to receive Ad- 
vertisements, Subscriptions, and Communications for the 
Editor. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


*,* It is respectfully announced that all who wish to con- 
tinue subscribers to the Musica, Wor xp from the present 
time will forward, by post office order, payable at Charing 
Cross, in favour of Myers and Co., 37, Kine Srreer, 
Covent GARDEN, or otherwise as convenient, the amount 
of subscription for a year, half a year, or a quarter, in 
advance, in order that the names may be regularly entered 
on the new list of subscribers. Applications for the 

Musicat Wortp, unaccompanied by the subscription in 

advance, cannot be attended to. 


ST oahieemianateel 


CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


*,* The Musicat Wortp will henceforth be printed and 
published at the office of Messrs. Myers and Co., 37, 
Kine Srreet, Covent Garpen, where Subscriptions, 
Advertisements, and all Communications for the Editor 
may be sent. : 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


*,* Arrangements have been made to produce the MustcaL 
Wor tp for the future every Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, 
at which time it will invariably be ready for delivery. 

Engagements have been entered into with several well-known 
writers, in the provinces and on the continent, who have 
undertaken to supply the Muscat, WortpD with periodical 

The 


services of a gentleman of high standing and ability have 


correspondence on all subjects of musical interest. 


also been secured, for the purpose of reviewing such new 
publications as may be forwarded to the office with that 
Ori- 
ginal articles, from eminent pens, on general subjects of 


view. This department will be strictly attended to. 


art, will also appear from time to time. 








PROSPECTS FOR PIANISTS. 

Ir is generally conceived that the year 1851 will make 
every body’s fortune. In our musical sphere this persuasion 
obtains more strongly, perhaps, than in any other. With how 
much reason time will show. For our own parts, we have no 
great faith in the result. Out of the vast tribe of foreign 
artists who project a trip to London, during the period of the 
Great Show, how many will return home satisfied? How 
many, indeed, will realize even so much as would amount to 
the expense of their journey here and back? The Jilus- 
trated London News prints « list of composers, singers, and 
instrumental performers, who have expressed their intention 
of coming to London this season. We shall not reproduce it, 
since it would occupy nearly a column of our space, and fur« 
ther, because the advent of not a few of them is, to use a mild 
expression, apocryphal. Imagine Liszt, Leopold de Meyer, 
Thalberg, Henselt, Dreyshock, Dohler, Wilmers, Prudent, and 
Madame Pleyel—all in London, at the same time. What 
an army of pianists hors ligne! What a shower of fantasias ! 

But where will they give their concerts >—where find their 
pianos? Ay, and where find their audiences? | When they 
come, if they come, they will find the Hanover-square Rooms, 
and Willis’ Rooms, and Wornum’s Rooms, and Blagrove’s Rooms, 
and the Princess's Concert Room, and Exeter Hall, and St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, and even Crosby Hall, already engaged for enter- 
tainments of various kinds, well nigh up to the end of Sep- 
tember. The “natives” will have forestalled them. They 
cannot hire a church, like Barnum. Mr. Gye will not let 
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them Covent Garden. M. Jullien keeps the keys of Drury 
Lane, doubtless ruminating, eyen at the present moment, on 
some great scheme, some embryo triumph of his teeming ima- 
gination, which, ever busy, acts upon events as the sun of old 
upon the muddy chaos, breeding monsters. 

Allowing all the music rooms of London to be open to 
their disposal, where, we repeat, are their pianos? Will 
Broadwood, or Erard, with generous zeal, submit their in- 
struments to the wear and tear of ninety fingers, each as strong 
as ten? It is scarcely probable. Enough to withstand the 
brunt of one lion-pianist at a time, as any tuner will attest. 
The hammers themselves would rebel at the repeated 


thumps, and, not waiting to be disabled, refuse to assail 


the wires ; while the sounding board, struck mute with won- 
der, would cease to be a conductor—like the haunted West- 
phalian hill, under the influence of a thunderstorm.* 

However, to drop metaphor, let the pianofortes be accorded. 
Broadwood empties his vast manufactory of its choicest wares ; 
Erard sends to the Paris establishment for foreign reinforce- 
ment ; allow it, for argument’s sake; and where are the 
audiences? Madame Pleyel would, in all probability, “« make 
the town run,” as the French say, ( faire courir la ville,) 
as she did in 1846, and divert the attention of some thou- 
sands of amateurs from the doings in the gay Park. But Ma- 
dame Pleyel, being a woman, and a handsome woman, and a 
woman of esprit, (without venturing on comparisons which 
might tell equally in her favour,) would have the game to 
The other eight pianists, unless inclined to exhibit 
themselves as “ échantillons” of modern mechanical skill, at 
the Exhibition, would be compelled to walk about London 
with their hands in their pockets, or to give lessons to aristo- 
cratic young ladies, ambitious to shine in the drawing-room by 
scrambling through impossible fantasias, for the edification of 
their friends, admirers, and parents. It is true this pays 
better than concert-giving ; but there is no glory in it; and 
a “lion” biped without glory is no better than a lion quadru- 
ped without his tail. 

We shall not discuss the chances of the violinists, vocalists, 
harpists, flutists, cornists, oboists, trombonists, violists, clario- 
netists, bassoonists, violoncellists, contrabassists, &c., who arelall 
packing up their instruments and preparing to sail for Eng- 
land. Let them rest assured, however, that the only part they 
will be able to play, in the great assembly “ of all nations,” 
If they be fond of sight- 
But, if they look for gold in exchange 
for their notes, let them go to California, where the « dig- 
gings,” hard by, will doubtless present a far more curious 
spectacle than anything to be found in the Crystal Palace. 
If one out of twenty returns home richer than he came—if 
one out of ten does not find himself poorer-—-if one out of five 
can boast of having earned a hundred pounds—or if one alone 


herself. 


will be the simple one of spectators. 
seeing, let them come. 


* Lurie} ey, on the Rhine, celebrated for its echo, and which promised 
to acquire a still higher renown, had Mendelssohn lived to complete the 
opera which was to bear its name. 





he lucky enough to reap a \paaveed worth hig ¢ Pet ” and hig 
honour, we consent to break our wand, like Mother Goose, 
scatter the pieces to the winds, and give up prophesying. 
Time will decide. 


—_ 


THEATRICAL COSTUME, 


Upon visiting Drury Lane Theatre, a few nights ago, to 
witness the representation of As You Like it, we were much 
struck with the singular appropriateness, as to time, place, and 
character, of Mrs. Walter Lacy’s dress, as Audrey. Unlike 
other artists we have seen in the part, this lady ap- 
peared to disregard the idea of setting off her person to ad- 
vantage at the expense of the character, or of enticing the gaze 
of the beholder by piquancy in the disposition of her garments. 
The dress was in every respect such as might have been worn 
by a person in the same rank of life as Audrey, and at the 
same period of time to which the drama may be referred. 
From the simple head-gear to the wooden sabot, every article 
of attire was in perfect keeping. The low dress, laced apron, 
fringed mittens, and silk stockings of modern actresses, who 
simulate characters in humble life on the stage, were care- 
fully avoided. In their place we beheld the portrait of an 
unsophisticated peasant girl, dressed with propriety and in con- 
formity with real life. The contemplation of Audrey’s ha- 
biliments led us into a train of thought concerning the costume 
of the stage in general, and after revolving the subject in our 
minds, we came to the conclusion that this department of 
theatrical affairs required a thorough and sweeping reforma- 
tion. Indeed, when we consider the vast improvements, made 
within the last fifty years, in all matters connected with the 
decorative arts ; and bear in mind how sedulously and zealously, 
year after year, managers and actors have applied themselves 
to the realization of scenic effects on the stage, we are totally 
unable to account for the anachronisms, discrepancies, and im- 
proprieties to be found in modern theatrical costume. — It.is 
true that every effort is made in the production of new works, 
to dress up the personages of the drama with fitness and pro- 
priety. The French have set us the example, and as we 
borrow their plots, we cannot well avoid borrowing their cos- 
tumes. But in the plays of Shakspere and the elder drama- 
tists, and, indeed, in all the old comedies, we find little but 
contradictions and incongruities in whatever has relation to 
dress. 

Few are ignorant of the manner in which Garrick, and 
actors before his time, were accustomed to dress some of Shaks- 
pere’s characters. The picturcs of the little great man im 
Macbeth present him as prankt out in brocaded damask coat, 
with broad lappets, black or pink silk breeches, and wearing a 
bob wig. John Kemble, following Garrick, for many years 
adorned Hamlet in a modern court suit. Edmund Kean, ‘up 
to his last performance of Othello, persisted in considering the 
Moor as an African warrior, and decorated him accordingly. 
John Kemble was, nevertheless, the first who aimed at remo- 
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delling the stage uniform. He stripped Hamlet of his English 
garments and English pigtail, and restored him with his “ inky 
cloak” and “ suit of sables’—his Danish identity. By the 
way, how strange Hamlet’s speech to his mother must have 
sounded, in the ears of the audiences of the days of Garrick, 
when the actor alluded to the ‘ inky cloak,’’ which he did not 
wear! Macready effected even more for the improvement of 
the stage in this respect than Kemble. He attired Othello, 
for the first time, as a Venetian General, and made many 
other important changes, now universally accepted as pre- 
cedents. Mr. Phelps, likewise, at Sadler's Wells, intro- 
duced some alterations, which were decidedly called for; 


while Mr. Anderson, in his later management of Drury Lane, | 


has displayed an evident desire to follow in the steps of his 
predecessors. 

Notwithstanding, however, all that has been effected, much 
remains to be done. There is hardly a tragedy or comedy pro- 
duced on the stage which does not present some strange 
anomaly of dress. In the Jealous Wife, revived lately at the 
Haymarket theatre, while Mr. Macready and Mr. Buckstone 
appeared in the costume of the present day, Mr. Seloy borrowed 
his attire from the era of George II, We have seen plays in 
which the dresses of the actors illustrated five distinct reigns. 
Even when the characters are correctly dressed, we often find 
the changes necessitated by time and circumstance overlooked. 
Let us take Othello asanexample. The Moor and Desdemona 
are summoned to the councils of the senators in the middle of 
the night. The general wears his Venetian robes of state, 
and the gentle Desdemona appears radiant in silk and satin. 
This may be all very well, although still open to criticism ; but 
when the Moor is commanded to Cyprus, and arrives there 
after defeating the Ottoman naval force, we do not expect to 
find him decked out in the very habiliments he wore before 
the * Magnificos” at the Sagittary. Desdemona, too, exhibits 
no alteration in her attire on arriving at Cyprus, although it is 
hardly to be imagined that the gentle lady would have braved 
a sea voyage so delicately clad, unless the unromantic idea be 
accepted, that'in flying with the Moor from her father’s home, 
she was unprovided with a change of clothes. Iago, Cassio, 
and Roderigo, also, land at Cyprus in the same uniform in 
which they first appear, though they are supposed to have en- 
countered perils and extremities of war after leaving Venice. 
The modern dress of Hamlet is, doubtless, correct ; but, when 
King Claudius dismisses him to England, and again when he 
returns, after being ransomed from the pirates, we are much sur- 
prised to see the Prince of Denmark in “ silken hose and velvet 
shoon,” in jewelled cloak and bonnet plumed. The custom of 
making kings and queens, upon almost all occasions, wear their 
crowns and robes of state, is equally questionable ; and so 
indeed are many other conventional fashions of the stage, 
which we shall not at present stop to notice. Enough if we 
have shown that there is room for improvement, and a fair 
occasion for some enterprising manager to undertake the task 
of renovation, 





MADAME BEAUPRE. 

Amonc the new stars whose advent may be shortly expected 
in the dramatic horizon, is Mademoiselle Beaupré, who, if she 
realize half what is predicted of her, will be likely to make 
the fortune of Mr. Mitchell, as well as her own. Made- 
moiselle Beaupré, French by birth, is a lineal descendant of one 
of the most celebrated actors in the history of the French 
stage. Her biséiteul, or something near it, was no other than 
Beaupré. Who that interests himself in theatrical “ annals,” 
does not know that Beaupré was the actor of popularity and 
talent who sacrificed himself to the vanity of Richelieu, and 
distinguished himself as the representative of Pyramus, in the 
memorable play of that name, which has furnished so fertile 
a'theme for the manufacturers of the French “ Memoires Se- 
erttes?” With such a prestige in her favour, we are 
greatly mistaken if, judging from all we have heard, Made- 
moiselle Beaupré do not win for herself another name even 
more brilliant than that of her great-great-grandfather, in the 
repertoire of Scribe and his followers—a more grateful path to 
glory than the mazy labyrinth of the Cardinal's stage rhetoric, 
in which there were so many passages that the meaning lost 
its way—as though in his dramatic writings as in his diplo- 
macy, it was the wily statesman’s aim to illustrate a favourite 
maxim of certain notorious politicians, inculeating that “ words 
are given to hide thoughts,” and thus to mystify his audience 
as he mystified the representatives of rival powers. 

Mademoiselle Beaupré’s gifts and accomplishments are suffi« 
ciently evident, and require little more than their frank and 
zealous manifestation to arrive at the desired end. Extreme 
youth, and personal attractions of an uncommon kind, will at 
once enlist public sympathy in her favour. But these, and a 
voice of remarkable power and sweetness, are gifts from heaven 
and it devolves upon the manner of their employment to shew 
whether they are worthily bestowed. Mademoiselle Beaupré 
has been for some time studying assiduously, under the super- 
intendence of M. Rommi, and with the aid and counsel of 
this intelligent master—whose acquaintance with the art of 
declamation gained for him, some time ago, considerable reputa- 
tion in Paris, until his friend, Nourrit, persuaded him to quit 
the histrionic profession and essay his talents on the operatic 
boards, has, we are assured, made progress little short of as- 
tonishing. Mr. Mitchell has already heard her go through some 
scenes of Rachel’s part in Adrienn Lecouvreur, and that wary 
and experienced judge expressed himself in unmeasured terms 
of approbation, and immediately concluded an engagement, by 
which the English publie will shortly have the opportunity of 
estimating Mademoiselle Beaupré’s pretensions. If expectation 
be not deceived’ and Mademoiselle Beaupré’s friends egre- 
giously mistaken, the French stage will, probably, in the 
person of the youngand interesting debutante, be enriched by 
the acquisition of another Madeleine Brohan. 

The peculiar line of business to which Mademoiselle Beau- 
pré’s taste and inclination Jead her is high comedy and 
mixed drama of the school, already mentioned, of which Mons. 
Scribe is at once the originator and most illustrious example. 
We shall watch her debut with anxiety. 
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MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


WE invite the attention of our professional readers to the 
list of pianoforte compositions in our advertising columns, by 
this clever artist, who is fast gaining a well deserved popularity. 
We have already, in a recent notice, expressed our high 
opinion of their merits, and of their peculiar excellence as 
teaching-pieces, at once elegant and light, and_ brilliant 
without being difficult. We are pleased to remark a growing 
disposition on the part of our own professors to give their 
pupils music written by Englishmen. We are quite sure that 
whatever may be the elementary value of the works of Czerny, 
Rosellen, Goria, and other foreign composers much in vogue, 
they are not in any degree superior, as media for imparting 
mechanical skill and fluent execution to the learner, than those 
of Mr. Brinley Richards. The lighter pieces of Mr. Vincent 
Wallace and Mr. Osborne have lately encountered an exten- 
sive patronage at the hands of our professors and amateurs, 
and those of Mr. Richards promise to rival them in general 
estimation. We cannot but rejoice in this, and strongly exhort 
our musical compatriots to “ put their shoulders to the wheel.” 
The advantage that must accrue will be exclusively their own. 
The music publishers will be eager to purchase copyrights of 
English music, if English musicians will only support 
them, by adopting what they print, for the use of their pupils. 


But if, on the other hand, English professors confine them- 
selves, out of some petty or mistaken feeling, to the music 
of foreigners, they cannot blame the publishers for being ‘shy ” 


of their manuscripts. Commerce is commerce all over the 
world, and it were unreasonable to expect a publisher to lay out 
capital on an article that brings no profit to his business. He 
would most probably be laughed at for his folly, rather than 
lauded for his patriotism. But let English musiciansuphold each 
other, and they need not be in apprehension about foreigners. 
We are of those who believe that art has no country, and that 
merit should be the only test ; and we by no means advocate or 
desire the exclusion of foreign compositions; but. we must 
say, that where a piece of music by an Englishman is as in- 
trinsically good and serviceable as a piece of music by a 
foreigner, the English professor ought to give his fellow coun- 
tryman the benefit of his choice. We detest cliquery of all 
kinds; but this is not cliquery ; it isthe sublime maxim, Do as 
you would be done by, put into action. 

ATE 

YANKEE FAIR PLAY. 

Unover the head of “ Fair play on all sides—The Great 
Managers and their Great Operas,” the New York Herald, 
that purest and most unsophisticated of sheets, publishes the 
following eager protest against puffing in general and Mr, 
Barnum in particular—dpropos of J enny Lind on one side, of 
Parodi and Manager Maretzek on the other, and of “ the boots” 
on both. We cite it with a profound feeling of reverence for 
the bias towards justice and virtue, « immaculate,” which it 
struggles to make apparent, however clumsily expressed, how- 
ever clouded in obscure verbosity ;— 





“We perceive an almost universal effort made on the part of the 
press, through ‘correspondents of ‘various qualifications, and by 
means of fulsome panegyrics, to magnify the enterprise of Barnum 
in bringing Jenny Lind to this country. ‘There ‘seems to us to be 
no want of appreciation of his services:in the matter. But why is 
it that in all that is said of Barnum’s,risks and enterprise, not a 
solitary allusion has been made. to the bold and adventurous spirit 
of the gifted, artistic, and amiable Maretzek, who has imported a 
ballet Sate the most magnificent vocalist of the day—-the charm- 
ing Parodi—and Nathalie Fitzjames, one of the most popular 
dancers of Paris? Some of these encomiasts forget altogether 
Maretzek, ‘in their ecstasies about the daring and skill of Barnum, 
whose merits no one will dispute. “We do not object to praise 
being lavished in one quarter, where it is deserved, but it should 
not abridge the justice deservedly duein another place. Barnum 
merits much credit for introducing Jenny Lind, and also is entitled 
to a full recognition of his services for making a show of the Fejee 
Mermaid—for trifling with the memory of Washington, in instructing 
Joyce Heth to tell the American ‘people that she was the nurse of 
the sage of Mount Vernon—~and for other enterprises of equal 
value, not. easily to be forgotten’ in. ‘the atonement made by the 
advent of Jenny Lind. We have no objection to give Barium full 
credit—or.a full dinner—and to ,haye'a speech from him, in which 
he may have an opportunity to explain |and_ illustrate, and to’ tell 
us of the new elephants he intends to import; but we do. contend 
for the enterprise of the youthful and polished Maretzek, who 
seeks for no distinction but such as legitimately may arise from 
his honest exertions—that there sliould be a cordial and unaui- 
mous feeling of respect, and’ an ‘earnest desire for his perfect 
success. He hasbeen opposed,‘ however; and those who listen, 
but never learn, have stabbed at the peerless Parodi, ‘ity order that 
their weapons may scathe Maretzek.: Parodi, ‘however, ‘by hér 
acting and singing, has interposed, her. great power, as'with the 
shield of Medea, and has turned. these adversaries - into stone-+for 
they are incapable of hearing or feeling, under, any, circumstances, - 
Fair play—fair play.” 

The writer of this mouthy diatribe would have made his 
position. stronger: by some endeavour to illustrate, in his own 
person, the doctrine he maintains with such convulsive elo- 
quence. But professions of this nature from professors, of his 
kidney have ever a doubtful, look,, The pen, freshly nibbed 
for the occasion, spurts and, sprawls, unwilling and unable. 
The ink, strange ‘to its office, mistrusts the paper, and'smothers 
half the periods, or falls in ugly drops upon the words, like 
Mammon’s tears, to blot them out for ever, . There is as much 
difference between truth felt and,;truth feigned, the) senti- 
ments of the heart and the sophistries of the head, as’ between 
a pearl and a perriwinkle. Jenny Lind cannot feel offended, 
nor Parodi ‘pleased, by an adyocate who aims at two opposite 


marks, and misses both. 
———a, 

Bramatic Dutelligence. 
, Drury Lane:— We commence our notice of the new ...., 
comedy produced at this theatre on Thursday night with an 
a@ priori argument :—the comedy in which Mrs. Nisbett ap- 
pears cannot prove a failure.’ Any play in which this most 
delightful actress supports a part must, of necessity, contain 
the very quintesscnce of comic, spirituality, and, by conse 
quence, possess one of the first elements of success. Where- 
fore, we repeat, the comedy in which Mrs. Nisbett under- 
takes a part carries with it an antidote to failure. Be there 
nothing else worth listening to, Mrs. Nisbett has a charm in 
her voice, which, independent of the words, carries poetry and 
music in its very sound. Be theré nothing else worth look- 
ing at, Mrs. Nisbett’s face has an unspeakable beauty, and her 
figure an ever-escaping” and eversrenewing grace, which fas- 
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cinates the eye and fills the .one sense to completeness, leaving 
the others powerless. In her.grace and,in her beauty ; in the 
ringing of her laugh, which-sounds like the echo of the heart’s 
true gladness, ;,in the music ‘of her voice which,'in its ca- 
dence, rises and falls like the’ breathings of the sweet west 
wind amid the chords of an‘Eolian ‘harp; in her eyes, which, 
in their looks, speak from the unimagined asyhh of emotion ; 
in her swan-like gait ; in her proud head an bending neck, 
she looks, and moves, and talks. the very incarnation of the 
comic muse- How then could any. comedy,prove unsuccess- 
ful in which Mrs. Nisbett. bore a, part? | No comedy ever yet 
failed of success in which she played, nor can fail while inter- 
fused with the spiritof so much vitality and beauty. 
From the above mode of reasoning, or sophisticating, it 
must not be inferred that we wish it to be. understood the 
new comedy failed. We. wish no such thing to be understood, 
since the comedy succeeded without a dissentient voice ; but 
we were desirous of impressing upon our readers the fact, that 
the acting of Mrs. Nisbett had made a deeper impression upon 
us than the composition of Mr. Sullivan, and that the author 
was in no small degree indebted for his success to the actress. 
Mr. Sullivan’s comedy, The Old Love and. the New, was, in 
fact, a genuine success, although the applause throughout. the 
play, and at the conclusion, was by no means.uproarious. _ If 
we were asked to name the sources whence sprung this suecess, 
we should perhaps find ourselyesiat fault. There.is little con- 
structive power evinced in, the plot, the characters are loosely 
drawn, the incidents not particularly striking, the dialogue 
devoid of brilliancy or piquancy. Was the success deserved ? 
We answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative. If the author 
displayed no superior powers of construction, he at all events 
presented us with probabilities of circumstances, and situations 
that, were not, to be disputed for-their reality.’ If the charac- 
ters were mere sketches, they, displayed occasionally ‘a freedom: 
and boldness of outline which made, much,; amends: for’ their 
want of finish. If the incidents were neither novel nor sur- 
prising, their ‘want of’ originality and effect was counter- 
balanced ‘by an earnest mode of treatment, and a thorough sin- 
cerity {that sacrificed nothing to the: temptations of the mo- 
ment. Found, we fault; wath, the, dialogue: for »its. lack’ of 
brilliant sayings and epigrams, we could not fail. to. discover 
sound sense conveyed in smooth words, and __ philosophic 
refleetiotis invested with a poetry not their own. The princi- 
pal -deficiency ‘of ‘the eomedy,we mean’ in the writing, 
appeared to: us to.consist inthe. diversity of styles shown m 
the earlier;and later acts,\as if they had been written at dif- 
ferent periods. We fancied we, discovered in the first act.an 
attempt tu catch the subtle wit and pinched pungency of the 
Colley Cibber school, which was afterwards abandoned for a 
more natural and liberal mode~of expression. The dialogue 
was sometimes force ;Kn}two oredsions we> felt that a 
speech or a dialogue had been_ introduced which, with great 
propriety, might have been omitted, ..’‘The dialogue, also, in 
its aim, savoured too much, of the wit-encountering essays of 
the school of Charles the Second’s time, and fell, flat. upon. the 
ear of ‘an audience who were unaccustomed. to. far-fetched 
similitudés brought out in a long duet of words. The alter- 
nated comparisons of Jack Falstaff and Prince Hal we endure 
for their propriety in tempo, as well as their exceeding wit, 
but neither qualification did we find, in: Mr,. Sulliyan’s, dia- 
logues ‘to watrant their introduction, 
If the author of the Beggar on Horseback, have not, in-his 
last comedy, written a great, work, he has certainly given birth 
a highly amusing bh entertaining one. The. scholar, the 


obse ‘ver, and the poet, are discoverable throughout, while the 





analyser and philosopher are not entirely kept in the back 
ground. What we particularly admire in the new comedy is 
its tone of heartiness and its entire freedom from bitterness of 
feeling. The humour is always frank and genial, and even 
the satire is stript of its acrimonious poison. 

We shall endeavour to lay the plot before our readers, though 
we cannot promise to give the details with distinctness, as on 
some occasions the gist of the story escaped us altogether. 


Sir Algernon Courtoun (Mr. Cooper) is an old bachelor of 
large fortune, who had been a roué in his youthful days. He 
is captivated by Camilla (Mrs. Nisbett), the daughter of Hay- 
thorn (Mr. Barrett), a squire of the Western school. Camilla 
and her father are staying at the baronet’s country seat, and 
the free manners of the young girl are translated into an en- 
couragement of his pretensions by Sir Algernon. The father, 
who thinks of nothing but broad acres and broad pieces, is de- 
lighted at the prospect of -becoming father-in-law to a large 
estate and well-paid rental. The gentlemen, however, reckon 
without their host. Camilla has a younger lover in her affec- 
tions. This isno other than Sydney Courtoun (Mr. Anderson), 
the nephew of Sir Algernon, and an officer in the “ Piebalds,” 
a reputable corps, the type of which, we suspect, can only be 
found, at Astley’s. Camilla and Sydney have long seen and 
loved each other. Sydney comes _on a visit to his uncle, but 
before he arrives at the Hall has an interview with his lady- 
love, which is observed by Miss Trimmer (Mrs. Ternan), who 
the author evidently intends should be emphatically the 
character of the drama. Miss Trimmer is certainly an origi- 
nal draft upon nature, although, now and then, we find remi- 
niscences of Betsy Trottwood, in David Copperfield, and 
Harmony, in Every One has his Fault, suggesting comparisons. 
Miss Trimmer’is an old maid verging on fifty. She has been 
disappointed in affection in early life, but instead of suffering 
her spirits to sink beneath the blow, she determined to turn 
her sorrow even into a blessing. From. the ashes of a broken 
heart has sprung up the phoenix, universal benevolence. 
With a kindly feeling, but a tongue none of the sweetest, be- 
cause conveying honest truth, in homely phrase, she goes about 
doing all sorts of good. She is, indeed, the ministering angel of 
the drama, She has. heard of Sir Algernon’s projected mar- 
riage with Camilla, and knowing Camilla’s inclination in an- 
other quarter, would fain save him from degradation. See- 
ing no other mode of bringing all things to a prosperous issue, 
she acquaints Sir Algernon with the secret attachment of Ca- 
milla, and points out his nephew as the likely object. Sir 
Algernon is indignant. His indignation, however, is ap- 
peased 7, a stratagem concocted between Camilla, Sydney, 
Cherry Bounce, (Mrs. Walter Lacy), the housekeeper, and 
Miss ‘Trimmer, in which Sir Algernon’s suspicions are trans- 
ferred to a certain Major Stock (Mr. Emery), who belongs to 
the same regiment as Sydney. ‘The baronet, who was about 


ito disinherit his nephew, in his delight at finding the old 


Major his rival, falls into a sudden fit of affection, and makes 
over all his possessions to Sydney. When Sir Algernon again 
learns that\his nephew isthe real Simon Pure, his rage re- 
turns with redoubled fury, but his wrath is directly appeased 
by certain miniatures handed to him by Camilla and Sydney, 
in which he sees his own face, as it was thirty years before, 
and the face of Olivia, as it was thirty years before, and his 
memory, with guano quickness, makes his heart expand, till 
it becomes so large that it has room for two more besides him- 
self, and so he takes the youthful pair to his middle-aged 
bosom. But fancy the astonishment of the now worthy ba- 
ronet at finding the long lost Olivia in no less a personage 








than Miss Trimmer. To be sure, the days of transport are 
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long past and gone, and hope is vain ; but contentment and 
mild friendship are compatible, and so, the OLp Love may 
be yet renewed in tenderness, if not in transports, and all their 
wishes fulfilled in conten ne the happiness of the youthful 
pair in the progress of their New Love; and so—the 
moral is told, and the curtain falls. 

We have already said enough to give the reader an idea of 
Mrs. Nisbett’s exquisite personation of Camilla Haythorn. 
Seldom has the charming and accomplished actress exhibited 
to greater advantage the graces of her natural endowments, or 
the perfection of her art. The fact of Mrs. Nisbett being 
on the stage should, of itself, be enough to inspire all extant 
writers of comedy to infuse tenfold power into their pen. 

Mr. Cooper played the old beau-baronet admirably. In 
this performance he demonstrated, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that there was still remaining on the stage one 
of the good old school, who could realize an author’s conception 
to the fullest extent. 

Nor can we speak in terms of sufficient praise of Mrs. 
Ternan’s Miss Trimmer, which was a masterly piece of acting 
throughout, and, as far as the character went, wus worthy the 
best days of the stage, When we see suitable parts entrusted 
to such artists as Mrs, Ternan and Mr, Cooper, we begin to 
have hopes for the drama. . 

Mr. Anderson’s is not a congenial part—-indeed there is not 
metal enough in it for him—but he played it with great spirit 
and vivacity. Mr. Barrett did not please us as much as in 
Sir John Falstaff—that may be in his favour—and Mrs. 
Walter Lacy had a part quite below her capabilities. Mrs. 
Walter Lacy has too much intelligence not to invest any cha- 
racter with interest ; nevertheless, we could have wished that 
the housekeeper had been written with a keener eye to the 
powers of the artist. We were sorry to perceive that Mrs. 
Walter Lacy had received a hurt in her foot, and was com- 
pelled to have recourse to a staff for support during the per- 
formance. How many actresses for the sake of art would have 
done the like ? 

The scenery was exceedingly beautiful—more beautiful by 
far than what we have yet beheld at Drury Lane, under Mr. 
Anderson's management ; and the dresses were all new and 
appropriate. 


neem em an 


Otympic.—On Monday evening a new twoeact drama from 
the fertile pens of the Messrs. Morton, entitled Al/ that Glitters 
is not Gold, was produced with every demonstration of the 
most perfect success. We have seldom listened throughout to 
a more neatly constructed, or a better written piece. Although 
restricted to the space of two acts, the first by no means “ long,” 
the incidents are numerous, and the story brought out with 
great completeness. ‘The closeness with which the chief points 
of interest are brought together is remarkable, and displays 
a considerable degree of ingenuity. Indeed, for conciseness, if 
not aptness of construction, the new drama, All that Glitters is 
not Gold, might be cited asa model. The characters are well 
drawn and contrasted with effect. The heroine, Martha 
Gibbs, is a charming portrait, and draws very largely upon 
the sympathies of the audience. If we were called upon to 
point out defects in the new piece we should refer to the too 
frequent inculcation of truisms, and the loud vauntings in praise 
of the virtues, compliments to their own moralities, which the 
gods in the gallery are ever on the look out for in any serious 
character. The Messrs. Morton were not sparing of their 
truisms or their blessings, and so the gods were mightily taken, 
and roared lustily. But, to our thinking, it made the 
judicious grieve, and did not at all tend to elevate the tone of 





feeling which the authors were desirous of imparting to their 
drama. With this exception we were entirely pleased, and 
are inclined to pronounce the last production as the best which 
has proceeded from the pen of the Messrs. Morton. 

The plot is simple, and runs as follows:—Old Plum is a 
wealthy proprietor of a cotton-spinning establishment at 
Bristol. He possesses sufficient pride to ape the gentleman, 
has a hankering after high society, and entertains a strong 
desire to elevate his family by means of his riches. His eldest 
son, Stephen, escapes the high-reaching ambition of his father, 
sticks to his bobbins and reels, and falls in love with one of the 
factory girls, Martha Gibbs, His second son, Frederick, is 
brought up as a gentleman, imbued with classical notions, and 
shares with Old Plum in the desire for the family elevation. 
By some means or other a marriage between Frederick and a 
titled lady is brought out and concluded. The ceremony takes 
place at the end of the first act. Little seeming happiness is 
in store for the young couple. The Lady Valeria, the youth- 
ful bride, recognizes in Martha Gibbs the daughter of an old 
servant of her mother; and Martha, on her side, sees in the 
Lady Valeria the daughter of one who conferred life and 
blessings on her mother. Despite their difference of rank, a 
mutual sentiment of friendship springs up in their breasts, 
Valeria confides to Martha the secret of a former attachment, 
which, even at the moment of yielding her hand to another, she 
cannot overcome. The object of this attachment, a most un- 
worthy one, is Sir Arthur Lassell, who happens to be the 
friend of Frederick Plum, and the appointed bridesman at the 
marriage. To excuse the Lady Valeria for entertaining a 
feeling of affection for Sir Arthur, a profligate and seducer, 
the author has made her romantic, youthful, and confiding. 
But all this while another love affair is going forward, and 
far more interesting than that just named. Stephen Plum 
loves Martha Gibbs, and Martha Gibbs loves Stephen Plum ; 
but Stephen fears to open his mind to Martha, and Martha 
knows her place too well even to entertain a thought of 
Stephen beyond that of a kind friend. At last, Stephen is 
determined that Martha shall be his wife at any risk; and, 
without telling her, acquaints his father with his intention. 
Old Plum at first is indignant, but, after consulting with his 
son Frederick, gives his consent, on condition that Martha’s 
propriety of conduct shall be tested for three months, and 
that Stephen will keep her in ignorance of his. intention. 
Stephen agrees joyfully to the proposition, and Martha is in- 
ducted into the house as one of the family.. At the. marriage 
feast, Martha discovers that Sir Arthur Lassell is the former 
lover of Valeria ; and conceiving that there is danger in the 
proximity of the pair, determines to watch over her friend and 
shield her. 

An interval of three months elapses between the first and 
second acts To send Frederick out of the way, the authors 
have conferred on him a situation attached to a foreign em- 
bassy. Frederick goes: Valeria is exposed to the fascinations 
of Sir Arthur, who remains a guest at old Plum’s.. Martha 
observes all, and sees all ; and determines to rescue Valeria at 
any expense. For this purpose, she draws Sir Arthur into an 
assignation with herself, and contrives that Valeria shall over- 
hear his protestations. Valeria’s eyes are opened, and her 
infatuation cured. But both her trial and that of Martha have 
yet tocome. A prying old lady, who fancies Sir Arthur is 
attached to her, overhears the coversation between him and 
Martha; but hears it in’ such a manner, that the girl alone 
appears to be the criminal person. Old Plum is informed of 
the meeting, and glad of any pretext to break off the projected 
nuptial between his son and her, dismisses Martha from his 
house. The explanation is brought about by Valeria making 
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a full confession, whereby the cloak of reconciliation is wrapped 
round all the personages of the piece, with the exception of 
old Lady Leatherbridge, who, being disappointed in her at- 
tempts on Sir Arthur and old Plum, retires crest-fallen, and 
Sir Arthur, who is dismissed with scorn and contempt. 

Although we have minutely described the plot of All that 
glilters is not Gold, we have omitted mentioning the best cha- 
racter, or, at least, the best played character in the piece. 
This is Toby Twinkle, one of the head men of the factory, 
whom Stephen takes into his confidence, and treats in every 
respect as his equal. Toby is a caricature, and has little or 
nothing to do with the contexture of the story ; but Toby has 
his humours, and his good natures, mind you, and his quaint- 
nesses, go to, and Compton plays Toby inimitably. Yes, inimi- 
tably ; and let no one gainsay our dictum ; and whoso doubts 
the inimitability of Compton—but stay, no one could doubt 
the inimitability of Compton, who is one of the greatest of 
living comedians ; and whose real excellence, we fear, is but 
too often hidden under a bushel. ; 

The piece in general was well performed. Mr. Leigh 
Murray sustained the roughness and honesty of Stephen Plum 
with nice discernment. Mrs. Sterling was highly effective in 
Martha Gibbs, and played the last scenes with great delicacy 
of feeling. We did not like her earlier scenes so much. A 
little more quietude, to our thinking, would have suited the 
factory girl better. Miss Louisa Howard looked extremely 
Jady-like in Valeria; and Mr. W. Farren made the most of old 
Plam. The piece was received with peculiar favour, and 
announced for repetition every night. 





ApveLpu1—Why does the village of Montroulade rejoice ? 
wherefore are its denizens thus vigorous in their gladness? 
Bonaparte has been overthrown, and the Bourbon has been 
restored ; somebody has perished ; some one has succeeded ; 
and the people, your only true philosopher out of this mixed 
fortune, choose the better part, and therefore it is that the 
village of Montroulade doth rejoice. This village isin France, 
but whereabouts it were difficult to say, for France is disturbed, 
and knows not whether she is in provinces or departments ; but 
on a settlement of the dregs which always rise in public com- 
motions, Montroulade will be found somewhere near Angou- 
léme. It is the month of June, 1814, and the principal street 
is crowded with booths, stalls, and peasants, and returning 
emigrés. The inn bore the sign of Napoleon, anda good like- 
ness it was, but the provident innkeeper is also a timekeeper, 
and very properly paints out the words Napoleon Bonaparte, 
while under the hero's portrait he contents himself with writ- 
ing Louis the Eighteenth. This picture will be doubtless found 
for centuries hence, and will afford ground for ample discus- 
sions amongst learned men, as to whether Louis and Napoleon 
were not one and the same person, subsequently known as 
Louis Napoleon. But this is speculative and not critical. 

What is a village holiday without a mountebank, with his 
van and feats of tumbling and legerdemain ?—the idea is as 
absurd as a session without a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
without his budget. So we understand the delight with 
which the inhabitants of Montroulade crowd round the vehi- 
cle entering the town, with drums and cymbals beating, and 
flags streaming. Belphegor, the inimitable Belphegor the 
paillasse, arrives with his wife Madelaine, his two children, 
and Ajax the funniman, D.C.L. (defier of the sheet lightning). 
Let no one class Belphegor with the clowns of the ordinary 
raree shows ; beneath this dress of the buffoon is concealed 
the most kind and tender of hearts. His devotion to his wife, 
his innocent and playful attachment to his children, may sur- 








prise at first, coming from such a source, but once that strange~ 
ness past, the character of this simple-minded being ingratiates 
itself in a most extraordinary manner—it becomes a reality. 
This little family, in its misery, in its abasement, vagrants, 
outcasts, fawning for permission to win a dinner at the risk of 
limb and life, and yet so full of love and happiness, forms a 
most touching contemplation. But this happiness is doomed 
to be crossed by calamity, which comes in the shape of a cers 
tain newly returned emigré, called De Rollac, who is in search 
of a child which had been confided to a cobbler at Lamballe, 
during the reign of terror. The father of the child was a 
noble who perished in the perils of the times. The cobbler 
dies also, so the infant struggles on as best it can through life, 
but in ignorance of its noble birth. De Rollac traces this 
child to the home of the mountebank, Belphegor—in short, it 
is his wife, Madelaine, the daughter of a duke! rich, noble, 
great !—who can express the joy of the buffoon? But De 
Rollac arrests his delight with a sad piece of news. It is 
quite impossible that Belphegor should share the good fortune 
of his wife. She must change her name—the wife of a buf- 
foon could never be admitted to court—the children of a buf- 
foon could never inherit the illustrious ancestry of the Mont- 
bazon. This family hereupon indignantly refuses to accept 
this fortune which threatens the disunion of their hearts, and 
the simple-minded father, in terror at the very idea, bundles 
his dear one and his chattels back again into his crazy vehicle 
and flies away from the spot where such a calamity was 
hinted by. Providence. 

Now let it not be thought that De Rollac is De Rollac. No 
such thing. He is no more nor less than that escaped convict 
Savarennes, who “ has been wanted” for some fifteen years 
previously, but escaping to America; there met a M: De Rol- 
lac, who died, and whose papers unfortunately fell into the 
hands of this scoundrel. Savarennes personates De Rollac, 
returns to France, and finding amongst these papers the de- 
tails which refer to the lost child of the Duc de, Montbazon, 
he searches for her, in hopes of marrying her himself, and 
securing her fortune. For such a rascal the poor buffoon is 
no match. De Rollac pursues him, and by playing on the 
maternal feelings of Madelaine, proves that one of her chil+ 
dren is dying, and induces her to accept the offers of her family, 
who can provide the only means by which the precious life of 
the infant can be saved. The mother yields—the wife quits 
her husband’s roof—Belphegor returns and finds it desolate. 
The scenes of anguish which succeed are almost too painful for 
contemplation. The buffoon sets out with his son in) pursuit 
of his wife, who has carried away his daughter. Then begins 
that life of harrowing misery—obliged for common sustenance 
to do his tricks and perform antics to a grinning circle, while his 
own heart is breaking—uttering and exchanging with his 
starving boy those hackneyed jokes and quodlibets, while the 
tears roll down his smeared and painted face ; at last, arrested, 
thrown into prison, and nearly executed in the place of this 
very Savarennes, while his wife refuses to acknowledge, him 
as Belphegor, or as her husband, for she is under the impres- 
sion that such confession will consign him to certain death. 


Such is the drama entitled Pailldsse, now playing at the 
Gaité theatre in Paris, where Lemaitre, that Prince of melo- 
dram, moves to hysteria the erowded audiences which hail 
this great creation. This piece, under the title of Belphegor 
the Mountebank, was produced at the Adelphi Theatre: last 
Monday night. We say nothing of the attempt made'to in- 
troduce a comic underplot, as we suppose it is necessary that 
Messrs. Wright and Bedford should appear in all important 
pieces produced at this theatre. Suffice to say the audience 
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were good enough to be amused, but.as what these people 
said and did has nothing to do with the piece, we congratulate 
them sincerely on their success.. Mr. Webster's performance 
of Belphegor ‘was evidently founded’ on the delineation by 
Lemaitre ;’ and with this great master in his mind he at- 
tempted an elaboration of. which no, English actor is capable, 
and if he were, no English audience could efficiently appreciate. 
But enough was exhibited by Mr. Webster to shew that when 
the piece is condensed, there will remain a dramatic picture 
whick for truth and originality, has seldom been equalled in 
the ‘annals of English‘melodrama, and assuredly has seldom 
been surpassed. We speak now of the character of Belphegor 
and the thread of interest which follows here throughout, 

As a piece the merit is not great—and what goodness there 
is in it, belongs purely to the French authors, Messieurs Marc 
Fournier and’ D’Ennery. We reverse the order of their 
names, as we have reason to believe the, credit of, the idea 
is due to the former gentleman. 





Princ&ss's.—-The Merchant of Venice was given here last 
Saturday; and will be repeated to-night. The chief attraction 
of the performance is:the Portia of Mrs. Charles Kean, a part 
which requires in the actress..an unusual ‘¢ombination of the 
attributes of comedy and tragedy, and hence this lady is the 
best, (representative of the character that the stage at present 
possesses. _ If the famous appeal to the Jew’s humanity; in the 
court scene, was given with ‘somewhat less elevation ‘and dig- 
nity| than the situation. and language require, it was’ yet, by 
the aid of the eloquent countenance and.manner of the fair de- 
lineator, impassioned; and; true; and her hanter' of ker lover 
in, the last act was equally characteristic in its social ease and 
vivacity.( ‘There. is mo actress who so eminently possesses the 
ars,,celare -artem;.as:; Mrs. Charles, Kean; the: unconscious 
grace} with which she)sinks the artiste in thé woman, being, in 
faet,. the principal jcharmi; of her; aetings :‘Theshobse was; as 
usual, quite full, andthe new Pantomime has:as yet moulted 
no. feather of its popularity. . } 


MR) HULLABS MONTHLY CONCERTS. 


The third ‘monthly concert of ancient and modern music 
took placé on Wednesday evening, at St. Martin’s Hall. It 
is evidently Mr. Hullah’s wish to endow his programmes with 
as much’ yariéty as possible. The selection on Wednesday 
night wa8 ‘a’ strong casein point.” “There were two pieces by 
old masters, and two pieces by modern masters, and all 
strongly contrasted, as much in the form of composition as in 
style.’ The first’ piece ‘was “Handel's -fourth oboe’ concerto, 
for’two' solo oboes, accompanied by ‘a, stringed band, It is 
hartlly nécessary to say ‘that the ful development of Handel’s, 
immense genius was chiefly éVihced in his choral works, and 
that his instrumental’ compositions hold ‘comparatively a sub- 
ordinate ‘rank in’ the’ ‘list ' of his “prodtictions, “It was for 
Haydn'\to do for the’ orchestra What ‘Handel did for the 
choir > névertheless, it must’not be forgotten that, in the in- 
strunténtal works ‘and especially in the’ concertos of Handel, 
miay be traced ‘the first ided of the symphony, which other 
masters, led'dn by Haydn, afterwards developed to ripe ma- 
thrity: The embryo was in the giant’s fertile brain; but it is 
ndt“for oné’ man’ to accomplish everything ; and as far as 
Haydn has soared ‘above ‘Handel in the regions of instrumental 
att, "so far Berieath him is he in his, choral music ; not solely 
in variety and richness of invention, but in masterly and 
elaborate workmanship. And-for example, what the symphony 
in E that, *No.'10 ‘of the Salomon ‘set, is to one of the con- 


certos of Handel, so is the Messiah to the. Creation, From 
this it is reasonable to infer, since Handel lived long before 
Haydn, that he was by far the greatest, genius of the two. 
Having said this, it is unnecessary to criticise the fourth 
oboe concerto, which, though spirited, and in many, places 
effective, we do not think is one of the best. It was admirably 
played, and we much doubt if the obligato oboe parts could 
possibly be made more telling than by Messrs, Nicholson and 
Horton on Wednesday night... Mr, Hullah, by his precise 
and intelligent manner of conducting, shewed an evident in- 
timacy with this particular school of music, The concerto, 
nevertheless, did not appear to impress the audience. greatly, 
and, in plain truth, its introduction was chiefly to be com- 
mended.as affording to modern hearers a specimen of what 
was regarded as “ display-music” in Handel’s time. 

The ‘Frost Scene,” from Purcell’s King Arthur, ‘bears 
even stronger traces of what our contemporary, the Morning 
Herald, quaintly. terms, “ the bag-wig,” than Handel's. con- 
certo. But, then it must. be remembered, that Purcell was 
Handel’s predecessor. The style generally of this, and in- 
deed of. most that remains to us of Purcell's, dramatic music, 
is monotonous. Time has done its work upon it; yet, the 
eager student, the inquiring critic, and the, impartial. philoso- 
pher cannot fail to detect, and detecting to admire, the many. 
points of harmony, the many and unexpected progressions of 
modulation, and other such matters, which shew how dili- 
gently he had explored these magnificent branches of art, 
and how deeply he felt their beauty, importance, and inex- 
haustible resources ; and, indeed, it must be laid down. as.an 
incontrovertible truth, that to this early and distinguished 
musician, to this unmistakeable genius, the science of harmony 
is prodigiously indebted. Perhaps it may not be too bold an 
assertion, perhaps it may not be deemed a-paradox by. those 
who weigh the matter seriously, and. with a fit knowledge of 
its general bearing and significance, to) declare that Purcell 
was the first of the three composers who.may be. strictly. 
called discoverers, if inventors be not a better.term, in this 
particular domain of the art; the other two being John 
Sebastian Bach, almost a contemporary of .Purcell’s, and 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who has lived. among.us..) Inv 
another grand element of musical expression, which may be 
termed the basis of the dramatic vocal art, Purcell is equally 
to be cited as a discoverer, and to be studied as an example— 
we mean, the recitative; and here,. even ‘to this. day, /he 
seems to march with the strides of a giant. The “Frost 
Scene” of King Arthur, although the. verdure, of youth be 
no longer on it, although its forms of melody have become 
antiquated, and its cadences rusty, abounds im points which, 
did occasion serve, might stand for illustrations of our argu- 
ment. It was remarkably well performed onthe whole, under 
Mr. Hullah’s direction, on Wednesday night, although Miss 
Kearns, who took the soprano solos, did not exactly come up 
to our expectations, her. intonation being. at. times defective. 
Miss Kearns must be careful of this quicksand, or she may 
flounder on her voyage towards eminence. Mr. H. Phillips, 
in the bass solo, exhibited his usual steadiness and experience. 

The Walpurgis Night might, and indeed should, have gone 
better, It Be 5 th gone better, no doubt, had it been’ pro- 
perly rehearsed. But we presume Mr. Hullah was engrossed 
by the compositions of M. Charles Gounod, who, being a 
stranger and a debutante, so far as London and St. Martin’s 
Hall were concerned, claimed more than ordinary care and 
attention. We have rarely to find fault with Mr. Hullah for 
want of zeal where Mendelssohn has been in hand, but on this 
occasion the composer of the symphony in A minor was cers 





tainly sacrificed to M. Gounod, 
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It is never an agreeable task to record a disappointment 
following on the heels of unbounded expectation ; but it is 
our daty at present, and we must not shrink from it. M. 
Gounod has been so lauded, and by creditable authorities—as 
was stated in our last number—that we looked, at least, for an 
original, if not for a great musician. ' We found neither one 
nor the other.’ M. Gouned, in short, is a French composer in 
all that belongs to a French composer, except that grace and 
prettiness of melody which is the gift of so many French com- 
posers, and more especially of the best of them all—Auber. In 
this point he is singularly deficient—so much so, indeed, that 
he appears unable, or unwilling, to define a phrase. That, 
like M. Hector Berlioz, he may entertain exclusive views on 
the subject of melody, and be ruled by a system of his own 
invention, which regards ‘tune as a common-place expedient 
to tickle vulgar ears,” is not impossible, But our ears, being 
vulgar enough ‘to yearn for this’ particular “ tickling,” they 
are unsatisfied and unedified without it. Mozart has tune, 
and Beethoven, and Handel, and Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
and Weber, &c., and they are not small men, nor bad models, 
nor despicable authorities, but the great lamps that illumine 
the palace of art. Nor does M. Gounod exhibit any of that 
daring novelty, that vast outline, that rugged and, at times, 
grandly poetical conception, for which Berlioz is so constantly 
to be admired, that no work of his can be listened to without 
an interest, which, while it alternately rises and falls, is never 
quite extinct. M. Gounod has notions of harmony and in- 
strumentation which dissatisfy without exciting surprise. His 
treatment of the orchestra is singularly monotonous and tame, 
in the midst of a° general tendency to extreme noise. In his 
sacred music there is nothing to impress the hearer with a deep 
emotion.’ Occasionally, indeed, (as in the ** Sanctus,” from a 
mass, Which was ‘the third’ piece on the list of Wednesday 
night,) it” is’ common’ ‘ahd theatrical, not’ to ‘sdy vapid. At 
other times, ‘(a8'in’ the “Hosanna in excelsis,”) its distin- 
guishing trait isa sort of pedantic ‘triviality—pedantic, be- 
cause making a pretence to a quality it does not possess— 
trivial, because destitute of all evidence of elaboration and 
depth. We may say, indeed, without fear of refutation, that 
M: Gounod ‘has neither the learning, nor the dignity of style, 
which ‘have always been regarded ‘as indispensable in the 
music of the Church.’ Not only does he lack ideas, but the 
sclence’ that may sometimes hide a poverty of’ thought. The 
first piece on Wednesday, for example, a chorus, “ Libera 
me;” from a Requiem,’is literally no more nor less than acol- 
lection of chords, progressions, and modulations. The voices 
have no melody to sing, the instruments no figure to display 
the resources of counterpoint, and relieve the ear by variety of 
accent and rhythm. In the second piece, a motet, “ Thou wilt 
content them, O Lord,” without accompaniments, the ambi- 
tious expedient of a double choir is resorted to, with a result 
absblutely abortive, since not a vestige of cleverness or con- 
trapuntal skill is offered as an excuse for this pompous pretext, 

M. Gounod cannot surely have studied the motets of Men- 
delssohn—much less those of Bach, in which the choir is di- 
vided ‘to purpose, and eight vocal parts consummately 
developed. The “ Sanctus” begins with a tenor solo, which 
would serve for the commonest French: opera tune, were the 
melody more rounded and finished. The “ Benedictus,” after 
the * Hosanna in excelsis,” opens with a solo for soprano, 
which has about as much tune in it as a Gregorian canto fermo 
(to which, by the way, our contemporary, the Daily News, in 
a most unaccountable article, comparesit), What follows this 
solo is all froth. We need add no more to make it sufficiently 
clear that we did not admire the examples of M. Gounod’s 
sacred composition with which Mr. Hullah favored us on 


Wednesday night. Yet (except the motel, which being long 
and wholly without accompaniment, exposed the choral execu- 
tants to imminent peril, and before the end left them a teler- 
able distance from the key in which they commenced) the per- 
formance was good, and the ‘“ Sanctus,” owing to the boisterous 
passage, on the words, “ Pleni sunt cceli et terra gloria tua,” 
evidently suggested by the “ Robert toi que j'aime” of Meyer- 
beer, obtained an encore. 

The selection from M. Gounod’s works concluded with a 
dramatic scena, entitled “ Peter the Hermit,” which it grieves 
us to be obliged to condemn as unconditionally as the sacred 
pieces. The nearest resemblance to this scena—for bass sold 
(Mr. H. Phillips), semi-chorus, and full chorus (an imposing 
display of resources, out of which no legitimate effect is ob- 
tained )— may be detected in some of Verdi's theatrical music, 
and especially, if we are not deceived, in the opera called 
Attila. It is true Mr. Phillips had an air to sing which was 
really a tune, but this tune, the first complete one we had 
heard, we are sorry to say we did not admire. Like the solos 
in the “ Sanctus” and “ Benedictus” it is unvocal and un- 
melodious.’ The semi chorus is employed most inartificially, 
with that absence of ingenious contrivance which seems to be 
a characteristic of M. Gounod’s music—while all that comes 
from the grand chorus isa certain brilliancy, which can hardly 
fail to accompany the employment of the unison, but which too 
often presented, and with no orchestral devices to adorn it, 
becomes common and tiresome in the end. 

We have stated our opinion on M. Gounoé’s music without 
reserve, the more so because he was'so lavishly praised in ad- 
vance, that. the advent of a new and original composer was 
anticipated. On a former occasion ‘we felt it’ our duty to an- 
imadvert severely on the too flattering estimate that has been 
pre-administered in favour of another composer, M. Silas—who 
was ushered into this country as ‘a sort of acknowledged sue- 
cessor of Mendelssohn, whereby in the end, M: Silas was the 
sufferer; even to-an> unjust extent, ‘since we feel bound ‘to 
assert that his pretensions as a musician, imasmuch as‘ we catt 
be allowed to form an opinion from the works we have heard 
at Mr. Hullah’s concert—are very far above those of M. 
Gounod, who is by some years his senior. Had we spoken 
more guardedly, had we insinuated the. probability of M. 
Gounod ever being able to soar to the height to which the 
imagination of his admirers have lifted him, we should have 
done the public an injustice, and,M. Gounod himself but 
doubtful service. At the same time let us not conclude with- 
out a pledge, due to our readers and ourselves, that we shall 
lose no occasion to hear more of M. Gounod’s music, in the 
sincere hope that we may be able to write, without, violation 
of conscience, another anda better account. _It is possible the 
works introduced by Mr. Hullah may be very,early efforts, 
If so, however, it, was indiscreet; to introduce them, 
on such an. occasion—that of his debit before a London 
audience—the calmest, the most independent, and the most 
difficult, in the world; an audience upon whom the “pri de 
Rome,” or even the prestige of a triumph at the Academie 
Nationale de Musique does not necessarily force conviction, as 
has been exemplified on, more ‘than one occasion. If they be 
early compositions, his, advisers should urge M, Gounod at the 
earliest opportunity to, give the English pubis some specimens 
of his more recent workmanship. Mr. Hullah himself might 
be consulted on the matter. That. gentleman is too sincere a 
lover of his art to refuse M. Gounod the chance of a second 
hearing, on such a just and reasonable plea. 





Ma. Frepenicx Gvz is at Berlin making arrangements resp2et- 





ing the Royal Italian Opera. 
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Brobvinctal. 
JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Examiner and Times.) 


This gentleman gave the last of his very brilliant and interesting 
concerts to a crowded audience, in the Free-trade Hall, on 
Saturday evening last, the occasion being graciously appropriated 
to the benefit of Madlle. Jetty Treffz. If we may judge from the 
large audiences attracted by M. Jullien, his visit to Manchester, 
this Christmas, must have been particularly successful; and we 
think we may venture to say that the faith he has kept with the 
public, by presenting them with one of the most complete orches- 
tras, whether we speak of individual or collective talent, will long 
be remembered by vast numbers of our musical public ; whilst it 
will give him a marked position in any future visit. If rumour 
be true, however, the visits of M. Jullien are approaching their 
close in Manchester. His talent, his ingenuity, and his enterprise, 
are made known in other countries beside England ; tempting 
offers have arrived from America France; Germany, and even 
from Russia. ‘How happy could I be with either, were to’ther 
dear charmer away.”—Monsieur, Jullien is no doubt somewhat 
“in a fix,” if we may be allowed’ a vulgarism, looking north, west 
and south, and waiting for the fates on “gdlden opinion” to 
decide where must be the move. It is very possible, therefore, 
that we may soon lose him, and that his next visit may be that of 
a “farewell.” We almost venture to hope not, for considering 
him, as we have done, among the “ schoolmasters abroad,” as one 
helping on the move towards refinement and better taste on the 

art of the people, we shall, indeed, be sorry to bid him adieu. 

e is an active spirit to whom certain classes look, at particular 
seasons of the year, for a graceful and a gratifying amusement. 
In London he indicates that Christmas is coming, in Manchester 
he tells us it is come, and we have learned to look upon him as 
one of the happy symbols of a right merry time. He has done 
much good in his day and geticration,—-though he does not talk 
like an oracle, but merely gives utterance by the magic of his 
baton to “ most eloquent music?’’—he has excited many a generous 
sentiment, called forth many a beautiful aspiration; and he has 
taught a lesson’to vast numbers, whether artists or artizans, that 
industry and a strong faith in our calling will carry us through 
many difficulties, and do much to land us safe at last: Where- 
ever he shall go, we are satisfied he will have the admiration of 

all who can appreciate these very valuable qualities. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Examiner and Times.) 


We have so often commented in these columns upon the genius 
displayed in this the greatest of the great master’s sacred compo- 
sitions, that we need scarcely enter into any detail of its many 
and extraordinary beauties. Mendelssohn has contrived, with 
rare artistic power, to combine the solemnity of the Messiah with 
a graphic illustration of his subject that may be called dramatic, 
in the most refined sense of the term. That such a work should 
haye been produced at the aristocratic musical locality of the town 
for the first time on Thursday night, must be traced to some of 
those unaccountable motives which occasionally regulate the acts 
of public bodies. Better late than never,” says the adage, and 
with this spirit we congratulate the subscribers to the Concert-hall, 
not only upon the production, but, all things considered, upon the 
very respectable performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah. M. 
Charles Hallé, in his position as conductor, must have been grati- 
fied with the discipline of his local troops ;—band and chorus 
showed the advantages derivable from rehearsals and public per- 
formances, and he directed them with the tact of a sound musician; 
albeit, there were one or two points leading us to presume that he 
is less familiar with the sacred oratorio, than with some other 
classes of composition. 

Miss Birch, as the principal soprano of the evening, gave satis- 
faction in those parts of the work which demand beauty of voice 
rather than intellectual power; but those who remember the 


splendid performance of the oratorio at the Free-trade Hall, with | 


enny Lind as the heroine, will readily perceive how much the 


latter quality is necessary for the faithful illustration of such 
music as the great opening air of the second part, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” and “ Be not afraid.” It is in the word-painting of such 
compositions that greatness is shown by the vocalist, and this 
Miss Birch certainly did not accomplish—her performance was 
pleasing rather than great. ‘There was a nearer approach to the 
lofty order of singing in the efforts of Miss Williams, who, with a 
voice not to be surpassed in the charm of its tone, read as well as 
sang the celebrated air, ‘“ Oh, rest in the Lord,” with a fine intel- 
ligence. Admiters as we are generally of Mr. Lockey’s vocal 
powers, he still possesses faults it would be as well if he could 
abandon, particularly a throatiness of voice which, without great 
care, will increase rather than diminish as he advances into 
years. In the air, “If with all your hearts,” he showed more 
judgment than feeling; it wanted the mingled delicacy and 
fervour which we can imagine a singer of Mario’s capacity 
throwing into it; and the same may be said of “ Then shall 
the righteous,” which we know Mario does sing as no other tenor 
has yet sung.* In making these comparisons, however, we would 
rather desire to point out to our own artists what may be accom. 
plished by study, under the influence of a just spirit of emulation, 
than from any wish to condemn what in itself was highly credit- 
able and praiseworthy. Mr. Phillips having recently recovered 
from a severe indisposition, naturally claims every indulgence. 
There were evidences of weakness occasionally in the upper range 
of his voice, but his intelligent reading was always conspicuous, 
and in the air “It is enough,” he showed how comparatively valu- 
able are his services in the present dearth of sterling Hnglish 
vocalists. Some of the concerted pieces were finely given, parti- 
cularly the quartet, “ Cast thy burden,” and the trio, “ Lift thine 
eyes,” the latter by Miss Birch, Miss Williams, and Mrs. Thomas ; 
the former by Miss Birch, Miss Williams, Messrs. Lockey and 
Craig. The chorusses were admirable, but had less effect upon 
the audience than might have been anticipated. There were few 
evidences of enthusiasm either in reference to “Thanks be to 
God,” or the concluding chorus, a deficiency not usual when we 
have had the good fortune to hear this noble piece of musical 
writing elsewhere. Praise is due to the orchestra, from which we 
should be unjust not to select for particular remark the execution 
of two obligato passages for the oboe, by Mr. Jennings; we allude 
to the extraordinary accompaniment in the dialogue between 
Elijah and the Youth, and the beautiful obligato in the air, “ For 
the mountains shall depart.” Both of these points were given by 
Mr. Jennings with a fine appreciation of their importance, and 
with a beauty of tone that we have rarely heard surpassed. Let 
us, in conclusion, repeat that the performance, as a whole, was a 
very agreeable indication of our musical progress. : 





MANCHESTER.—(From our own Correspondent.)—M. Charles 
Hallé’s extra Classical and Chamber Concert took place at the 
Assembly-rooms, on Saturday. The following is the programme : 

PART I, 
Grand Trio—Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—(In D 
Minor, Op. 49) - - - - - Mendelssohn. 
Adagio, in A Flat, from Op. 10, and Finale from Op. 27,— 
Pianoforte - - : - - - Beethoven. 
Song—Miss M. Williams. 
Grand Sonata—Pianoforte and violin-—(In G, Op. 96) = Beethoven. 


PART Il. 
Grand Trio—Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—(In E 
Flat, Op. 70) - - - - = Beethoven. 

Song—Miss M. Williams. 
Solo—Violin = - - + Elégie - Ernst. 

Pensée’s “ Lied.” 

Fugitives. i A dieu.” St. Heller and Ernst. 
Pianoforte and Violin. _ 


We never experienced more delightful sensations in listening to 
an entire public concert, than to the one of which the above is a 
programme—it was not alone that the talent engaged, both vocal 





he Always excepting the introduced cadenza going up to the high A 
t.—Hd. 
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and instrumental, was first rate—it was not that such a duo can 
scarcely be found in Europe as Ernst and Charles Hallé, but it 
was that all were in good and happy vein—the selection was not 
only good—it was beautiful—the performance was more than ex- 
cellent, for there was a spirit of enjoyment in it to the gifted 
artistes themselves, which became quite contagious, and commu- 
nicated itself to the select audience. Mendelssohn’s trio made an 
admirable opening. The first movement—allegro agitato—shewed 
the master hands that were rendering it. The second, a most 
lovely andante—got most rapturously applauded. The fantastic 
scherzo and the impassioned finale were pre-eminently beautiful. 
We shall exhaust superlatives were we to speak in adequate terms 
of this recherche concert! Let any one who has ever had the 
chance of hearing three such players as Ernst, Lidel, and Hallé, in 
a moderately sized room, engaged in the execution of that fine 
music, gainsay us if they can! 

Hallé next gave us two of the choicest movements—from two of 
the best solo sonatas of Beethoven--the adagio from the one in 
A flat, Op. 10, and finale from Op. 27—wondering, comment, and 
enthusiastic plaudits, express all that can be said. Hallé sur- 
passed himself. Next appeared our favourite, Miss Williams, in 
that fine old song of Gluck’s, ‘‘Che Faro ;” she was, perhaps, 
never in better voice—never sang better—and was never listened 
to by amore appreciating audience. The song just suited her 
deep full tones; she evidently felt herself mistress of it, and re- 
velled in it accordingly—to the no small gratification of all in the 


‘room. Then came the sonata (in G. Op. 96) for pianoforte and 


violin—by Beethoven—a masterly display of talent by both Ernst 
and Hallé. They played the music con amore—but to attempt to 
describe the passionate expression which they infused into the 
adagio—the playfulness of the scherzo—or the allegretto finale— 
with its quaint Scotch jig sort of subject, is beyond our power. 
Suffice it to say, it was glorious music, gloriously performed. 

Next came the grandest piece of the night, Beethoven's trio 
(in E flat, op. 70)—and perhaps one reason for our! enjoying this 
so much, as well as most of the pieces given—was, that we had 
heard them all before; for we were not in a peculiarly happy 
mood for enjoyment, and went solus to the concert, determined 
not to miss our only chance at present of hearing Ernst. We 
camé away, however, delighted beyond all former precedent. 
Every movement of this spleridid trio was charmingly given by 
the three ; but if anything was surperlatively fine, where all was 
sO great, we must say it was the minuet “ allegro ma non troppo.” 
The way this was sung on the first violin by Ernst, and accom- 
panied by the other two, was incomparable ; yet what could be 
grander than the “ Finale Allegro?” Its harmonies and joyous 
melodies, reminded one, for fulness and grandeur, of the finale to 
“ Fidelio”—-one can only compare Beethoven with himself. 

Miss Williams then delighted the audience with another display 
of her rich deep notes ina song called “ Lovely clouds,” by Reissiger; 
to show how her voice and style were appreciated by perhaps the 
most fastidious audience in Manchester, this, her second song, met 
an unanimous encore,—a very rare occurrence at these classical con- 
certs. After this, Ernst gave us his own expressive “ Elegie” on 
the violin—which he made eloquent to painfulness, almost—so 
intensely mournful was its appeal. By way of contrast, and as a 
wind up, a well known German “lied” by Heller and Ernst, was 
sung on his truly vocal violin, and accompanied by Hallé, followed 
by an “Adieu”—both from the “ Pensee Fugitive.” And an adieu 
it certainly was, for it was the last night we shall ever hear such 
magic strains in those beautiful rooms; the auctioneer has since 
been awakening its echoes with his hammer ; and soon after this 
meets the eye of your readers, the Assembly-room will be razed 
to the ground. Well, we must hope Hallé will revive his concerts 
in some other locale. The worst of it is, there remains no other 
so fit in Manchester. Jullien returned again; first, for a 
“ Beethoven,” then a “ Mendelssohn” Festival, the Jetty Treffz 
Benefit, on Saturday last. He has had a famous harvest in Man. 
chester, this Christmas. 





_ M. Gounop, the French composer, some of whose works were 
introduced by M. Hullah, at his last monthly concert, has been in 
London for a few days. 








Foreign. 


Paris.—(From a Correspondent).—The season is now in its 
meridian. Its course has been signalised hy the production 
of two successful operas. L’ Enfant Prodigue of Auber is run- 
ning a prosperous career at the Academie de Musique. Gene- 
ral opinion rates the music highly. There are not 
wanting some who find it too “biblical” and heavy, while 
others depreciate it as too “profane” and trivial, Auber, no 
doubt, consoles himself with the reflection that both of the de- 
murring parties cannot be right, although it is very possible 
that both are wrong. The piece is one of the most ingeni- 
ous of M. Scribe, while the scenery and the decorations sur- 
pass anything that has previously been seen, even at the 
Grand Opera. The only drawback is the want of some pre- 
mier sujet of celebrity in the cast; for, though Roger is an 
excellent tenor, and Massol has proved himself an actor and 
singer of high pretensions, the want of a first-rate female 
singer is severely felt. Mdlle. Dameron, who plays the part 
of Zepthela, is a young artist of decided promise, and Madame 
Laborde, a clever vocalist in the French bravura style; but 
neither can claim to a place in the premier ligne, which mili- 
tate in some degree against the attraction of the Enfant 
Prodigue. 

The Prophéte and Guillaume Tell have been recently 
played. Madame Viardot has lost none of her hold on the 
public mind as the representative of Fides, notwithstanding 
the immense and deserved success of Mdlle. Alboni. In Guil- 
laume Tell M. Mairalte made his debut as Arnold, and was 
well received, while M. Massol restored the part of Guillaume 
to the importance which it had lost for some years, by being 
consigned to inferior performers. M. Mairalte is the same 
gentleman who, as M. Meerelt, was first tenor at the Ghent 
Opera, and, as Signor Maralti, proved eminently successful last 
season ina more subordinate position at the Royal Italian 
Opera. A new opera by M. Gounod, called Sappho, is in the 
course of preparation. M. Gounod is an untried man, but his 
friends have blown loud anticipatory flourishes in his praise, 
of which, it is to be hoped, he may not be found undeserving. 

The concerts of the celebrated Societé des Concerts will 
shortly commence at the Conservatoire. The new rival asso- 
ciation, at the head of which is M. Berlioz, and the Union 
Musicals, over which M. Seghers presides, have achieved a 
“ suceés d’estime,” but have not turned out profitable in a 
pecuniary sense. 

At the Opera Comique another opera by Scribe and Ha- 
lévy, Le Dame de Pique, has been brought out with entire 
success. The libretto, taken from a Russian tale, translated by 
M. Merimée, is one of the most fantastic that Scribe has con- 
structed. It is founded on an old story about the Russian 
Empress, Elizabeth, who had found out the secret of invari- 
ably winning at play by means of three cards, of which the 
Queen of Spades (La Dame de Pique) was one. The music 
of M. Halévy is praised for its couleur locale—a quality in 
which he is generally deficient ; but the wonderful singing of 
Madame Ugalde—or rather her wonderful roulades and pas- 
sages of bravura, for therein lies her real strength—together 
with Condesc’s picturesque and forcible acting, aided by 
gorgeous scenery and decorations, according to some critics, 
have had a main influence in this last triumph of MM. Scribe 
and Halévy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lumley is getting on exceedingly well at 
the Theatre Italien. Madame Sontag’s brilliant reception in 
the FigMa del Reggimento has been followed by equal good for- 
tune in the Barbiere di Siviglia and Don Pasquale, to both 
of which operas the return of Lablache has given additional 
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eclat. Ivanhoff, the tenor, once so well known in London, 
has made a “ quasi fiasco,” and, it is to be feared, will. not be 
of much use to Mr. Lumley ; Colini, the new baritone, was 
not much more successful. Opinions are divided as to his 
merits, but few venture to assert thas he is’ destined at any fu- 
ture period to occupy a high rank in his profession. Madame 
Fiorentini has added greatly to the strength of Mr. Lumley’s 
troupe, which the arrival of Madame Barbieri Nini, who has 
been long promised, will complete. 

Motte Carorine Duprez.—The latest event of interest 
at the Theatre Italien has been the debit of Malle Caroline 
Duprez, who appeared in company with her father, in the 
part of Lucy, in Lucia di Lammermoor. The critics are 
unanimous in praise of the young aspirant ; but, of course, 
their favourable notices must be accepted with caution, since 
they have naturally been influenced by the respect so justly 
due to the veteran Duprez, one of the greatest singers of 
the French stage, who, in the part of Edgardo, (composed 
expressly for him by Donizetti), was himself received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The acquisition.of these two artists 
has greatly strengthened Mr. Lumley’s company. 

Every foreigner in the habit of visiting the Parisian 
theatres must be pleased to hear that M. Carlier has issued 
an ordinance by which the organisation of that extreme nui- 
sance, the “ claque,” will be materially changed for the better. 
The superintendent of police has wisely resolved. to deprive 
the “‘claque” of the privilege they have so long enjoyed, 
of entering the theatre before the public, and appropriating 
to themselves the most conspicuous and comfortable. places in 
the parterre. It is a pity such a monstrous\absurdity, such 
an insult to common sense and just appreciation, cannot be 
done away with altogether.. It is degrading to a civilized 
community. 

A new one act comedietta, by M. Emile Augier, has, been 
received with the utmost favour, at the Théatre Francais, 
where the performances of Mdlle. Rachel continue to engross 
public attention to the exclusion of all minor attractions. 
rederick Lemaitre has made a sensation in a ‘piece called 
Paillasse (an adaptation of which was produced on Monday 
night at the Adelphi), scarcely inferior to that created by Ro- 
bert Macaire or the Dame de St. Tropez. The Vaudeville 
and the Théatre Historique are both closed, and. the vain, chi- 
mera of a third lyrical theatre has again been haunting ‘the 
minds of disappointed musical composers.and singers. | It is to 
be hoped, if any one else essays the speculation, that he will 
make a better hand of it than M. Adolphe Adam at the 
Théatre National. The house of Leroy and Chabrol have 
failed in the attempt to make a bankrupt of Signor Ronconi, 
the celebrated actor and singer, late impresario of the Théatre 
Italien. Their claims have been reduced by the Tribunal. of 
Commerce from 150,000f. to 87,000], and Signor Ronconi. is 
allowed two years to acquit himself. Mdlle. Charton, Mr. 
Mitchell's intelligent and popular prima donna, is at Lille, 
where she has been playing all her favourite characters with 
the greatest success. She remains until the endof the month, 
and will then go to London 


(Extract from a Private Letter.}—« Some musical news from 
Paris I am to give. Where shall I begin? Halévy’s La 
Dame de Pique has—so says Adolphe Adam, in his evidently 
well-intentioned “ crifique’—the same musical merit and 


success as the 7'empesta had in London. The libretto of the 
Dame de Pique, by Scribe, is the most racy, spirited, and in- 
teresting comedy imaginable, and even without th@ music 
would have the greatest success. I do not doubt but it will 
be soon performed on all the London stages. Madame Ugalde 








is enchanting as a singer and actress, and the mise ey, scéne,is 
of the most costly kind.” TI heard, at a soirée, “distinguee,’ a 
young Englishinan, Mr. T. Ascher, pupil of Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles ; he is not only an excellent pianist, but,a composer 
of some graceful and clever, “ morceaua de salons.” At another 
soirée we went through the piano-forte score. of Macfarren’s 
Charles T1, and notwithstanding that our. public did not\un- 
derstand the libretto, it obtained the greatest enthusiasm, for 
its charming melodies, which speak to the heart. I heard 
much in favor of an’ English ‘lady, a pupil of M. Alphonse Re; 
vial, who is said to have become, under his teaching, a first- 
rate singer. I shall hear her soon, and then speak from facts, 
Erard is preparing a magnificent piano for the forthcoming 
London Exhibition. I have.taken-out-several patents for new 
and important inventions. I long for, the next concert of 
Berlioz—his concerts také the'shine out of the “ Conservatoire,” 
as I hear from good judges. To-night, is, the, first debut of 
Madlle. Duprez. I will tell you of her, success in) my next 
epistle. On dit, “'Thalberg writes an,opera.” ) Mot ge laisse 
dire. Henry Smart has, been here,, and splayed on several of 
the most celebrated organs. I was delighted to hear; his praises 
from the amateurs of this king of instruments.” 


Manprip.—-(From a Correspondent) Malle: Alboni Has 
created a furore in the Faporila, and Sonnambula.’ The latter 
opera pleased so much that it: was played’ five titnes' ‘in ‘suc- 
cession (contrary to the general rule), and the’ Queen has 
been. a constant visitor. Alboni ‘played'the part of Amina, 
for the first time, at Birmingham, in’1849, at the time of the., 
festival ; and an’ account of her performance. appeared in 
this journal. The other artists at, Madrid, are .Madame 
Frezzolini, Signor Gardoni, and, Herr Formes,. Frezzolini 
has pleased very much, and Formes has been, completely, suc~’ 
cessful in all his parts: ’ Ronconi, who has Jeft, Paris altogether, : 
having declined an engagement at the Theatre Italien, will 
shortly make ‘his “debut at “Madrid; ‘inthe Barbiere, jwith, 
Alboni and Gardoni. At Lisbon, the lovers of the opera are), 
all on the alert, in consequence’of the engagement of Madame 
Stoltz, who will make ‘her first appeatance in her celebrated 
part of Leonore in La Favorite. 


Guent.—Zelger has rcturned to the opera ‘here, ‘and is as’ 
popular as ever, . He made his rentrée in the Prophete, in the 
part of the chief Anabaptist, and has subsequently appeared in, 
La Juive.as the Cardinal, ani as Moise'in the Moise. In all he 
has been eminently successful.’ He is 4 great favorite, with the, .... 
public of Ghent: The ‘theatre ‘is’ doing very well, .and we 
have plenty of music and in all varieties, i 

New. York.—-We owe Madame Bishop-a' musital debt for | 
her Sunday evening concerts; in’ Tripler'Hall.” With the assis-. 
tance of 4 large and good orchestta, ‘anid ‘a ‘chorus. which ,, will: 
undoubtedly improve, she’is giving a'series of Sacred Concerts:'!) 
no less ‘profitable-to ‘herself, we fancy, , than, agreeable:.and 
useful to the public." She has, already produced Beethoven's’ 
oratorio of the Mount of Olives, Haydn's Creation; and Ros’ 
sini’s Stabat Mater, and is,sorendering amost essential’ ser-' 


vice to the cause of musical artand:cultivution‘in New York: eh 


We wish particularly’ ‘to ‘notice’ thé fact’ that Madame 
Bishop hass ung at two of her concerts, and, on both ececasions 
with encores, and the greatest applause,;Schubert’s::** Ave 
Maria’—one of the most profoundly beautifull works ‘of that 
rare genius. This fact indicates, that :miusic’of' the highest’ 


worth, when discreetly, selected, \is not» lost ‘upon’ a’ popular ° *" 


audience ; and in singing that) and-simple’arias' of Handel's 
and Haydn’s, Madame Bishop has shown ‘the’ way which, we , 
trust, other artists will follow—of benefitting the truemu- 
sical taste of the community, no less than themselves—by pre= 
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senting the very best music. The Italians, rich and mellifluous 
as they are;'do not monopolise melody, or exhaust it, The Ger- 
mans; Mozart; Weber, Spor, Mendelssohn, and others have 
writtén songs and scenes that will not alone strike the general 
ear, but "please the general heart. And while the Opera con- 
tinties with incteasing success to spread for usa feast of sweet 
Southern blooms, let the single artists regale us with Northern 
fruit..! ; : 

We thank Madame Bishop for this attempt,;and congratu- 
late’ ‘her upon the result—for every Sunday evening the 
throng at Tripler Hall has confirmed, what we say.—New 
York Daily Tribune. ' 





Miscellaneous. 
Enwst.—The great violinist has returned from Manchester. He 
is announced'to play once in London previous to his tour in the 


provinces with ‘Mdlle: ‘Angri.’ Tis name is in the programme of 
Mr. Balfe’s.ferthcoming concert at Exeter Hall. 


Mr. Baxre has corie' back from Paris, in anticipation of his con- 
cert on the 27th, which promisés to be a brilliant affair, 


Ma. Murcuext, the enterprising ex-(esperons non-ex)-lessee of 
St. James’s\Theatre, has\retdrnied from’ Paris, What views and 
arrangements Mr, Mitchell’s:ere for the season will appear in good 
time. Meanwhile we hold fist to the hope that he will not abandon 
his old. patrons, the public,, but yet|for another season officiate 
musically ‘and dramatically a8, one of the, most zealous and favoured 
caterers for’ their amusement. Be it at the St.,James’s,,or Drury 
Lane; it is'all' one provited we only have Mr. Mitchell once more 
with his):Charton; his‘ @éudere, his Guichard, his Chateaufort, his 
Nathalies his Reguier; and last, not least, his Rachel. 

- Warriserow.— Miss Sinclair has opened:the pretty little theatre 
of this place for°a' short Season. ee os oa 

Mei Witteryonce has been appointed organist\to Christ: Chureh, 
Liverpod], 88° “ot ' 

Miss Dugtarcner, the vocalist, has, returned, to town ‘for’ the 
season after a most successful provincial tour.. 

Berwicx.—A meeting of members of the. congregation attending 
the parish church was held in the vestry on Wednesday, for the 
purpose of devising «means for reviving and maititajning the practice 
of singing. the psalins\andjother-parts ofi'the church service during 
the period of publig worship,! the .diseontinuanee of this’ practice 
having of late occasioned so, much wemark among the general corn- 
munity and regret among the congregation:,. Captain Smith, RN. 
was itl thé Hair, dnd the meeting comprised,a numberof Iadiess A 
list of sigk#éstions Was presetited by Mr. Hixson, the organist, from 
which a series of resolutions Was’ prepared and agrecd to. ‘These 
were—first, that a, calendar, conthining’ a list»of' the ‘ proper ‘singing 
psalms for every day, with; the, mamies:of.the tanes attached, ‘be 
adopted, and'in no case to be deviated,from—+the calendar prepared 
by the' Rév. Dr. Millar to be the one selected; second,: that four 
leading singers (twWo'males and two females). be engaged to lead the 
vocal departinent ofthé‘setvice, and that two collections through- 
out the;year:bealade°in the chirch to Yemunerate \these. parties 
for their, servicesy third, that! the ladies of the congregation be re- 
commended to form private umasical parties for practice at which 
the organist is willing to give: a gratuitous attendince if tequired ; 
fourth, that acommittee be appointed to draw up, a:memorial,’ to 
be signed by the congregation and presented to, the Viear, for :his 
concurrence in the'atranzements proposed. All of these. resolu- 
tions were Smerares adopted, ‘ahd we hopethey will bé success- 
ful in nemedying!a. defect which aH’ seéin' to regret. One lady at 
the meeting said she was-always unwilling to bring a stranger with 
her tothe church, for,she was aware-of the remark’ that would be sub- 
sequently made, namely,.the omission ofthe congregation iit join- 
ing in the services, either in,the, singing\or the responses—an oinis- 
sion which she was neither able; to, excuse, nor apologize for.— 


Berwick Advertiser. 





Surrey Caamper Concerts.—The first of a series of concerts 
under the above title, and which, judging from this specimen, 
promises to he very attractive, took place on Monday evening at 
the Lecture Hall; Walworth, under the direction of Mr.G. J. Lake. 
The programme was:exceedingly well selected. The vocalists and 
instrumentalists were Miss Poolé, Miss’ Messent, Madlle. Lavinia, 
Mr. Herberte, Mr. Leffler; Mr. Sedgwick, (concertina), Mr. 8. G. 
Callcott (pianoforte). The encores were for Balfe’s cavatina, 
“Sweet Maid when thou art, Sleeping,” beautifully rendered \by 
Mr. Herberte ; “ The Lost Heart,” given with that purity of in- 
tonation which makes Miss Poole so charmingly effective in all 
that’ she undertakes; an’ English version of “ Non piu .andrai” 
by Mr. Lefiler ;\“ Jock o’ Hazeldean” sung to perfection by Miss 
Messent ; a delicious unaccompanied quartette, “ Dieam the dream 
that’s sweetest,” by Mr. G, H. Lake, exquisitely interpreted by 
Misses Messent and Poole and Messrs, Herberte and Leffler; and 
Balfe’s “I’m a merry Zingara,” sung with’ preat spirit by’ Mdile. 
Lavina. The latter young lady also achieved. a triumph on'this 
occasion by her delivery of “ Una voce.” . Her voice is:a clear, 
ringing soprano. | The fioriture introduced by her into the cavatina 
embraced a’ compass of more than two octaves—from the G to 
B. A potpourri; selected from Der Freischutz, for the pianoforte 
and harmonican, and performed by: Mr. Callcott and’ Mr. Lake, 
gained immense applause, the adagio movement being given most 
excuisitely by the latter gentleman on the harmonican. | Mr. Lake 
condueted, playing also with Mr Sedgwick.a Duo Concertante for 
the concertina and pianoforte. ‘The concert appeared to, afford 
the greatest ‘satisfaction, which promises well, for the deserved 
success/of ‘the series. We understand the second concert is to be 
given shortly at the Horns, Kennington. 


A: worp 4Bour tHe LApy or Lyons.—I went the other night 
to see the Lady of Lyons at Drury Lane, partly because Claude is 
one of Anderson's best parts, and partly because the drama is the 
most. successful of modern plays, and amuses the critic by showing 
what wretched attempts at wit and what poetry will pass current 
with an audience, proyided the story have movement, the situations 
interest, and the construction be skilful. I was more than ever 
impressed ‘with what‘struck me from the first in the strange mis- 
take made with Beauseant: It'was originally given to Elton, and, 
consequently, has ever since been played by one of the “ heayies.’ 
Thus is the whole force of the character destroyed. Beauseant is, 
at Icast, a gentleman—a. man of high breeding, and excessively 
proud of his birth—he offers his hand to Pauline, with a coxcombry 
so insolent in its assertion of superiority that’ she herself remarks 
that tie does it as if conferring a favour. Does any actor represent 
that coxcombry ? Does any actor show us the insolent aristocrat— 
of even ‘the thanner of a gentleman? No; Beauseant is cast to a 
tragedian, and he contrives to‘ make it as scowling and offensive-as 
possible, It seems to me that if the part were played by Charles 
Mathews it, might be one of the most effective in the piece; a cool, 
self-sufficient, polished scamp—not a fop, but yet so obviously on 
shaking-hand terms with himself as to colour his: whole manner. 
Iu a word, it should be-a bit of light comedy, and, oh, Heavens! 
given to any one, but Mr. Cathcart, who in appearance, gesture, 
tone, deportiment, and reading, was just the yery, opposite of what 
Beauseant ought to be. But actors are such sticklers for “ tradi- 
tion,” that Elton's having once played the ‘part in a certain way 
will most likely prevent any one else from venturing on a new read- 
ing.—Leader. 

Suerriewy.—On Friday week the Misses Ryalls, gave _a concert 
in the Music Hall, which was crowded in every part. The prin- 
cipal attraction of the evening was the singing of our old favourite, 
Mr. William Ryalls, of Liverpool, whose qualifications as a ballad 
singer were agreeably displayed in “ The Maid of Kildare,” “The 
Village Maid,” “’Twas Post Meridian,” “ The Irish Emigrant,” 
“ ‘Tom ‘Lopsail,” and “* White Blossomed Sloe.” The Misses Ryalls 
sang two duets, in‘one of which, “ What's a’ the Steer,” they eli- 
cited a deserved encore; and were assisted by Mr. Ryallsin several 
duets and trios, Both ladies are young, and we doubt not that 
time and practice will improve them considerably. The concert 
was varied by,one of the pieces.of Herz, played as a duet on the 
pianoforte’ by Miss and Master Parry Jones, very cleverly. 
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Mr. T. H. ‘Tomurnson delivered a very interesting lecture on 
ancient music on Tuesday, commencing from the antideluvian 
period, tracing its origin and progress in the darker ages, describing 
the kinds of music used in savage nations, and following jts pro- 
gression until the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem ; he then 
pointed out the principal effects attributed to the music of the 
ancients, and closed with an account of its supposed influence on 
the human mind in exciting or repressing the passions. The 
lecture was illustrated with diagrams. 

Mr, J. R. Newcompe.—(From a correspondent.) —The benefit 
of this public favourite, at the Theatre Royal Plymouth, on Mon- 
day evening, presents a great variety of attractions. The pieces 
chosen for representation are the drama of Giralda, to be followed 
by a divertissement, after which the farce of the Practical Man, 
in which Mr. Newcombe will play Cloudsley, “a gentleman of 
imaginative tendencies,” the whole to conclude with the new tale 
of enchantment called “ The Seven Custles of the Passions.” A 
“bumper” may be counted on. 

Dusuin.—The last of the series of concerts given by Mr. Scates, 
at the Rotunda, came off on Saturday evening, and was attended 
by a highly respectable audience. Mr. Ryalls, of Liverpool, was 
encored in all his songs through the evening, and in the old ballad, 
“ Sally in our Alley,” twice-—giving, on the first encore, an Irish 
melody. Mr. Buckland also sang in a pleasing manner, “ Philip 
the Falconcr,” and the buffo song, ‘“ Young England,” in which he 
was much applauded. Miss Balfe, in the solos and concerted music, 
sustained her reputation as a tasteful concert singer. Nothing 
could be more effective than the concertina performance of Mr. 
Scates, to which the audience awarded unqualified approbation. 


Tse Reverend Tuomas Harvey.—(From a correspondent.)— 
We are informed that the Rev. Thomas Harvey, who recently took 
up his temporary residence at Boulogne, has just arrived in Eng- 
land. Mr. Harvey is known to the public as the object ofa syste- 
matic persecution, during many years, at the hands of a dignitary 
of the church. Mr. Harvey has opposed a manly yet temperate 
resistance, aided by the press of all shades of politics. Unable, 
however, to contend longer against irresponsible power, and sceing 
no hope of reparation, Mr. Harvey retired to Boulogne early in 1849, 
and became the proprietor and minister of the oldest English church 
in that city, situated in the Upper Town; and although a certain 
reverend gentleman saw fit to omit all notice of this church, in his 
Enquiry into the state of the continental churches, Mr. Harvey has 
a numerous and highly respectable congregation, much increased 
since he entered upon the office. He is, moreover, esteemed both 
as a minister and as a man, by all who have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, and who enjoy the privilege of his public ministra- 
tion, ‘The estimation iu which he is held is evident from the fact 
that the members of his congregation have prevailed upon him to 
sit for his portrait, which has been just completed by an eminent 
London artist. It is also. in contemplation to raise a fund for the 
purchase of a new organ for his church, the present one being out 
of repair. Indeed a subscription has been already commenced. 
We trust that Mr. Harvey’s former public and private friends will 
co-operate in this work—for we are convinced the better the mi- 
nister in a church, the more zealous the devotion—and that they 
will rally round him during his visit to England, giving him all the 
encouragement and consolation in their power. Though only a 
private grievance, this case involves a public principle, in which 
Mr. Harvey has manfully contended, at much personal sacrilice. 
The case has been recently much served by two able pamphlets, 
the first entitled, “ Charles James, Bishop of London. What he 
can do, and what he has done,” and the second, “ The signs of the 
Times,” in which, amongst many other exposures, the authors set 
forth the unjust oppression to which Mr. Harvey has been sub- 
jected in forcible and touching language, illustrating the effects of 
the present system of irresponsible spiritual power. 

Smirete Stace Dancina.—We can strongly recommend M. 
Silvain, who, besides being an excellent professor, is a single, 
and a single-minded man, of singular ability. 

Crancuertin1 AnD Dussex.—We believe that Mr, Pio Cian- 
chettini, although Dussek’s nephew, has no other interest in his 
uncle’s works, than what every true lover of music must neces- 
sarily possess. 








Cuevtennam.—Cheltenham has been more than/usually busy 
with musical matters of late. Madame Anna Thillon and Mr, 
Hudson gave their popular entertainment on Thursday evening, 
which was announced for repetition on Friday morning, but owing 
to Mr. Hudson having a severe hoarseness and cold, it was post- 
poned till a future time. ‘The attendance was good and the enter- 
tainment itself gave great satisfaction. It was under the superin- 
tendance of Messrs. Hale and Son, who likewise engaged John Parry 
to give his entertainment last Friday, which was attended by a most 
brilliant and fashionable audience. | Messrs. Hale:and Son have 
also announced a Grand Concert to be sustained by the principal 
artistes from the Grand National Concerts, including Pratti, Richard- 
son, Miss Goddard, and many other of celebrity. 
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Oviginal Correspondence. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Srr,—It has struck me that an invitation to authors, composers, 
publishers, to embody their ideas in print, on the justice, policy, 
and general operation of the above subject, would serve much to 
enlighten your readers on a point but imperfectly understood even 
among the legal profession ; and if you would open your columns 
to a fair and free discussion, I have but little doubt that the matter 
would be interesting to the majority of your readers. 

A Constant Reaper. 











ACROSTIC. 
S till bards may warble of the “‘ Hayes”—the * Lind,” 
In strains extatic. Let the Songstress find 
M an doing homage ever at her shrine. 
S$ ongster of England! Woman bows at thine. 


R are power kind Nature gave thee; Science, Art, 

E ach to enrich thee hath performed her part ; 

E ach with the laurel wreath thy brow surrounds. 

V ain are the efforts of thy envious foes; 

E ver for thee the stream of Triumph flows. 

S ing then, while thirsting ears imbibe sweet sounds. ‘, 
ISA, 








NOTICE. 
In consequence of an unusual press of matter the ‘‘ Re- 
virws of Music,” prepared for this week, are unavoidably 
postponed until our next, 








Advertisements. 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 


EGS to announce that he will give; THREE SOIREES.of 
CHAMBER MUSIC at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, No, vit Rusce 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square on the following Tuesdays:—JANUARY 28th, 
FEBRUARY '1lth and 25th. Mr, Lindsay Sloper will perform Selections from the 
Pianofor'e Works of the best Composers, and wil] be assisted by dstinguished vocal 
and instrumental. talent. ‘Tickets for the series, one guinea each; or for single 
evenings, half-a-guinea each. May be had/of all the princijal Musiesellers, and of 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, No. 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 


MESSRS. BENEDICT AND LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
PIANOFORTE CLASSES, 
Conducted by Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr... Schulz (during: Mr. 
Benedict's absence). 
OURTH SEASON.—These Classes (for Ladies) will be re- 


sumed on FRIDAY the 24th instant, at No. 2, Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square. Prospectuses may be had at all the principal Musie Warehouses, and of 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, No. 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park, 
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ST. MARTIN'S HALL, 89, LONG ACRE. 


’ ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce a series of THREE 
M. EVENING PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, in illustration of the Works of the great Composers, on Tuesdays, 
Jaouary 28, February 11 and 25, ‘To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
‘Tickets for a' Single Coneert, 28.; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; Subscription to 
Reserved Seats ‘for the Series, 10s. 6d. To be had at St. Martin's Hall ; 
of WeEssEx and Co,, 229, Regent Street, and the principal Music Publishers. 





PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE. 
1. Sonatain F. sharp major, Op. 78 é 3 ; . BEETHOVEN. 
Adagio Cantabile, Allegro. 
Allegro vivace. 


2 j Prelude & Fugue in A flat . ° 4 ‘ Bacu. 
* (Prelude & Fugue in F . genes © 26s Stti «Ss dE ae. 
3, Sonata in C minor ; P - Wos.rt. 


Introduzione, Adagio, fugue, C minor. 
Allegro molto, C minor, 

Adagio, A flat major. 

Allegretto, C minor. 


4, Andante con.Variazioni in E flat, Op. 82, (Posth. 
ee es t MENDELSSOnN. 

5. Sonata in B minor ole Nee : Petree: Hayopwy. 
Allegro Moderato, B minor. 
Tempo di Minuetto, B major and minor. 

Presto, B minor. 

6. Selection of Studies— 
A minor i \ J , E ‘ s Srersetr. 
D major : ; ° ° - P ° CRAMER. 
pease ‘ue ‘ : ‘ : - Sr. HEetver. 
G major : : ’ o % ° - Moscueces. 


C sharp minor Pee : Cuorin. 


PROGRAMME, OF THE SECOND PERFORMANCE. 

1. Sonata in E flat minor . ‘ : ° ’ . ° Pinto, 
Allegro Appassionato, E flat minor. 
Andante, A flat major, 

Allegro molto, FE flat minor. 

Prelude & Fugue in G minor (Cat’s. Fugue) 4a Scagvarti. 

Prelude & Fugue in D major Pew ge a MENDELssonN, 

3. Fantasia in A;,,Op.,,16, (Dedicated to BERT : 
ScuuMANN) eel cha: smh GAN! Quote W. 8. Benner. 

Moderato con Grazia in A. ; 
Scherzo Presto, in F sharp minor, D major, 
Canzonetta Andantino, A major. 

Presto Agitato, A minor, 

4, Sonatain C minor, Op. 35 (Dedicated to CLEMENTI) » 
Allegro ed assai Agitato, C minor. 

Adagio Patetico ed expressivo, E flat major. 

., »» Finale grotesque, Allegro molto e giocoso, C major. 
‘Allegro di Bravura er yeuegi ts to 1Cuprrann Potrzr, 
. Lieder ghne Worte. . » isl rolebscbras . [MenpELssonn, 

No. 4, Second Book, 

No. 6, Sixth Book. 
ee 2, 1, do. do, 

No. 4, do. “do. 


$0 


Dussex, 


ox 


PROGRAMMR OF THE THIRD AND LAST PERFORMANCE. 

1. Sonata in B minor, Op.'40 (Dediested to Cuzrusini) CLEMENTI, 
Molto Adagio e sostenuto. 
Allegro con fuoco. 
Largé! & patético.y | 
; le eg Vie Me ‘ te ue e 

‘ resco genes HA Brcis lig siletudte soumoung Baon. 

* Prelude & Fugue in E minor, . F § MENDELSSOEN. 


3. . Grand Sonata in B flat, Op, 106. : d A . BEETHOVEN. 
Allegro, B flat. 
Parr Ist, Adagio appassionato con molto sentimento, F sharp minor. 
(Scherzo assai vivace;, B flat. 


Pant ond. nos Allen Largo, B flat. 


SIGIGo | 


Works, No 11) i MENDELSSOHN. 


MR. BALFE’S GRAND CONCERT 


N MONDAY Evening, JANUARY 27, at EXETER HALL. 
Mile. Angri, Mlle. Graumann, Mile. F. Lablache, and Miss Poole. Signora 
Lucciola (the celebrated femaie tenor) will make her first appearance in London on 
this occasion. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Siguor F. Tamburini (hi: first appearance 
in London), M. Jules Stockhausen, and Signor F. Lablache, also M. Ernst (his first 
and only appearance this season), and othe: eminent artists. Leacer, Herr Molique; 
Conductor, Mr. W. Balfe. Stalls 7s.; ,Tickets, 4s, and 2s.; Upper Platform, ls. ; 
at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and ail the principal musicsellers. 


THE FLUTE, 


POTTER, Musical Instrument Manufacturer to the Honor- 
¢ able Board of Ordnance, begs to cail the attention of Amateurs and Professors 
to CLINTON’S NEWLY IMPROVED FLUE, the only periect instrument with the 
old fingering throughou’, Every note is equal in power and quality, and can be 
produced with the utmost ease and certainty. It is well in ‘une in every key in 
Music, and offers immense facilities tothe performer. All the fingerings for © natural 
and C sharp are preserved, with Tone equal to the other notes, and which cannot be 
obtained on any other flute. These instruments are very superior in workmanship 
and materials, and the mechanism free from complication; consequently they are 
desitable and extremely moderate in price. Description and pr.ce lists may be ob- 
tained at the manufactory, No. 2, Bridge Street, Westminster. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Angela. Romance. Dedicated to the Lady Robert Grosvenor 2 6 
« Mr. Brinley Richards’ “ Angela,” though essentially popular in style, yet 
strongly indicates the hand of an accomplished musician,’’—Morning Post. 
Mendelssohn's “ First Violet.” eee on ee 6 
Mendelssohn’s “Maid of the Ganges.” Dedicated to Stern- 
dale Bennett, Esq... cos cop gee eee 2 0 
“In the arrangement of these two charming lodies by the | ted 
Mendelssohn for the Pianoforite, Mr. Richards hus very effectively adopted 
the style of the celebrated Lieder ohne Worte.”—Heraild. 
The Fairy’s Dream. Romance ods ta die 2 6 
Picciola, ou le Chant du Captif. Dedicated to Mrs. Anderson 2 6 
Sybil. Romance. (Second Edition) ae veo dec 2 6 


“The style of these compositions is the most attractive of modern Piano- 
forte music,—and whether for variety and sweetness of effect, or for frequent 
indication of a graceful elevation of musical thought, combined with a mode- 
Fate degree ‘of difficulty in execution, we haye never met with three pieces 
by a native composer which were calculated to give so much satisfaction to a 
candid reviewer. Nothing can be more useful to young students of the modern 
school of Pianoforte playing than such compositions as the above.—Dramatic 
and Musical Review. September. 

Premier Nocturne. (Second Edition.) ... = pa 2 6 


The Irish Emigrant. Arranged as a Rondo onp 2 6 
‘* Among the recent examples of the style of Pianoforte music at present 
in vogue, few more successfully appeal to the exigencies of popular taste, and 
mote thoroughly realize the beau ideal of fashionable elegance than the 
above-named publications. Sybil, Picciola, Premiere Nocturne, and The Fairy's 
Dream, are all specimens of Mr. Brinley Richards in his most happy and 
fiuent manner. They abound in ad captandum melody, and are overrun with 
passages both briiliant and neatly turned. The principal objection to the 
modern Pianoforte music of the drawing-room is a certain affectation of sen- 
timent, from which Mr. Richardsis entirely free. In his lightest passages there 
is a certain refinement, which indicates a desire to satisfy the amateur and 
the professor simultaneously, aud must render his pieces acceptable to both.’’ 
Musical World. December 7. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
EALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT!—HOLLOWAY’'S 


PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and Stomach, when in a most hopeless 
state.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scot- 
land, dated the 15th of January, 1850.—To Professor Houtoway, Sir,—Your valu- 
able Pills have been the means, with God’s blessing, of restoring me to perfect 
health, at a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I had consulted 
several eminent Doctors, who, after doing what they could for me, considered my 
case hopeless. I had been suffering from a Liver and Stomach complaint of long 
Standing, which during the last two years got so much worse, that every one con- 
sidered my condition as hopeless. I, asa last resource, got a Box of your Pills, 
which soon gave relief, and by persevering in their use for some weeks, together with 
rubbing night and morning your Ointment over my chest and stomach, and right 
side, I have by their means alone got completely cured, and to the astonishment of 
myself and everybody who knows me. (Signed) Mattaew Harvey. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 














ue Constipation of Fevers of all Livercomplaints Tumours 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Ulcers 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Piles Worms of all 
plaints Debility Gout Rheumatism kinds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Serofula or King’sWeakness, from 
in Dysentery Indigestion Evil whatever cause 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Inflammation Sore Throats &e., &c. 
Colics Jaundice Tic-Douloureux 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple-bar, ) 
London, and most all respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilised World, at the following prices—lIs. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls,, 22s., and 
33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to each 





5. Rondo in A minor . 5 3 4 , . 4 - Mozart. 
6. Selection) of Studies : 

C minor p , “ ‘ : ° é . Homer. 

Eflat . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ “ ‘ MAcFarREN. 

D minor - . - : a ; 3 . Hirer. 

. D flat, major Ph tale tee ge hs ee lian, 

Re 5 x alrad © Cnet THY > Oe THALBERG, 


Box. 
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CATALOGUE Or. 


MW. HENRI GS) a 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND PARIS. 








www was 


THE PRACTICAL SINGING TUTOR, 


Containing 43 progressive Studies from the commencement, for 
Soprano; Contratto, TzNnoreE, Basso. 
IN FOUR BOOKS. 
Published by EWER & Co. 72, Newgate Street, City. 


Book I. Eighteen Elementary Studies for Soprano or 


TENORE price 5s. 

Book II. Six Studies for the Style snd Execution for 
Soprano or TENORB 5 4s. 

Boox III, Teter Elementary Studies for Coyrratto or 
5s 

Boox IY, Six <~l for the Style "and Execution for 
ContRaLto or Basso. x ° 45. 


TWELVE TWO PART STUDIES 


For Soprano and Contratto, Price 6s. 


Published by JErrurRics, 21, Soho-square. 


SONGS AND DUETS, 


With Italian, English, and French words. 
Punrisner. 





La Sguardo _ Canzonetta,... (C.A,) Boosey and Co. 
La Lira aes (oe Ge aan 
Diletta chimera © id. | (SHorByiortog binggpe 9a 4 
Son lieti i fiori id. (MS.) Mido 3 
a Rimembrenza id. (MS.) id. 
a Barca e pronta Duo (2.MS.) id. 
Z’amor felice Duo (2 MS.) id 
Le due amiche Duo (S. &C. A.) id. 
A WNeera Canz0:1¢, (T.) accep’ for Signor a 
Marras ; ai rgencagh 
La Veneziana Bartasole (Ms.) sung) by Mdllesy:),:s9 2 
Jerry DE TREFFZ ; ‘ Ewer puede Cor 
Susanna, a sacred song, composed for Miss - 
Doxsy, words by Fitzball, Esq. : id. 
Our Forest Home, Dact lng ‘& C.) written’ by D. 
Ryan, Esq. ant , 
The Veneziana, Baracole; with us iagiih weeds, 7 
Sung by Malle. de Trerrz..; ; q id. 


The Mountain Flower, Ballad, (M.S.) written yy 
Fitzball, Esq. i Jarrenis. 
Le Pelerin, Ballade, (C. A. or Basso) Boosey and Co. : 


La Paysanne Coquette, Ballade (S.). sy cian id.° 
Rebecca, scene dramatique (S.) : : pps and 6, 
a Fiancee id. (C.A) i Heapi 2135 
Haidee id. (MS.) ‘ woth dal, 

Le NMaufrage id. (CA orB.) . ; iden.) 
a jeune fille, Romance (MS,) . M solbta wO 
La Gondole, Duettino (2 MS.) wah 2 ge , 


N.B.—Applications for M. PANO OFKA’S private » Singing’ 
Lessons and Vocal Classes to be made. to M. BANOFKA, 20, 
Noitingham Street, near Devonshire Terrace, Regent's. Park.. “Uf | 


by letter; prepaid.) 


asa Duet, wi 









ae : : 1 1 
: NB 
bati plies, 


rs, price One Shilling each, entitled— 
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Work for Piano Solo, in wives num 


‘YOUTHFUL DAYS.” 
Nov. “*Wursery Tale ica s, PocNosti Phe Dance ofthe Lawn.” 
Ny P mie aw i . ts Rnagoatipe g on the Lake.” 
» 3. “Sunday Motting.” °° « irdlet’s Death.” 
4.“ Playing in the Meadows.” y» 10, ‘The Water-Mil), ws 
» 5. Grand Parade.” »y 1h, “Skating.” 
> ( 6. Lullaby.” wp WB. The Livening Bells.” 








Composed by 
THEODORE KULLAK, OF BERLIN. 


Theodore Kullak ranks among the best composers of Germany. His Pianoforte 
Compositions, for the concert room gnd for the study. are eagerly sought after, both 
by’ prof $ and teurs. Kullak's “ Youthful Days” (Kinderleben) is written 
expressly in an easy form, and makes an acceptable p cag to young popiis. because 
it is useful practice together with pleasing themes: ‘‘ Phe imagination of a poet com- 
bined with the science of a musician.’ 

WESSEL and Co., 229, Regent Street, Cornér of Hautdver Stteét, Publishers of 
all the Pianotorte works of Theodore Kullak, 








Just Published, 


BARRETT’S COMPLETE METHOD'FOR THE OBOE, 


(JOMPRISING alk the’ New Fingérings, New Tables of \Shakes, 


Seales, &c., with a Concise Method of making Reeds; adopted by the Royal 
Academy of Music; the Conservatoire Mititaire of \Franee; &e,» "By. M, My...) Bar- 
ReETT, Professor of the Oboeat her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, Le 
Conseryatéire de, Rati &e. &c, Price 31s... 6d, London : Jullien & Coy 214, Re- 
gent-street. 


DENT’S IMPROVED WATCHES. AND. CLOCKS, 
i Js. DENT, . ‘Watch! and: Clock Maker, by distinct ‘appdint- 
® menttothe Queen, hisRoyal Highness Prince Albert’ and his Imperial Majesty 
Ahe- Emperor of Ru-sid/ mosfrespectfully solicits front the’ publi¢ an inspection ‘of his 
jo i stock of Watches and Clocks, enibracing ali'the late al odern improvements 


Lick e tGalq W d Hed i 
, ote anets ent peonomicn iyhe rare sic KadjesGalq Watches, mith: ials, jewalled in 


emen’s, a enamelled dial, 10 ant $ Youth ’s aol 
,ver,V es, warranted | tantial Watches, 
“jtwellett in feafmneke ek Moes.2 a by oad ob Hitecanys atone es and 


m, Royal Exchange OHA Arpad a: Eye} % v1 4999 OF Dv &. } i} 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES 
HANTS UE | 


MOLE E: SEWN Y LT ND 
Ei orily Eiigtisti Balhids “Mig by’ hel Above fhudlhgilined 
Gate! ad the Lonely Rake ™ By Bate oun bse item Bote appr dan 
Bl a Sab PA the iF Fihard hogy ie _ 
Cramer,,Beale, and Cp), 20}, Regent Streaty cai avi A 














DE if 


WOGAL MUSIC... 


: Tust. p mere 


thr ROUSSELOTS new Worston OPH TRAB, ‘trite, ” 

as @ Dept FS rid, forte nes mr Chorus,z bd pmbeprated tio Chorus aatinged 

ith Pianoforte rrr ead and also ‘his Grand Quadrille Fantas- 

fique, “THE.CBYSTAL PALACE,’ fixe ohe 4wo: Rerformers tw the Pinnofdtte, at 
srs. Rouss¢lof and ah +» 66, Condult: “street, Regent: “street. 


+ hy ag iiss Lud 2igonaptis: 





R. J. FU LLER i is 5 directed by the Trustees of Mr. Cdk 

Coventry (late Preston) to submit for Rormrved SALE BY AUCTION, on the 
Premises, 71, Dean-street, Soho, on Wednesday, January 22, and following days, the 
entire STOCK of well-manu‘actured MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 18,000 engraved 
music plates, comprising a valuable collection of. ntal and other music, in 
score and parts, with m: aby Malhable copycightal iy Wabi bminent compossrs. The 
Lease of the very capacious Premises, subject to a = rent, will be submitted on the 


[Guys befdvé Uhaoalel Gltatofueved on AW prdatie, tna i tn offtes, 


Ag}, Albgny-street, Regent's park. M40 soifto 


_f. i S Jit. av 
Pant ans) Bw:sheds fdr the Proprietors, b¥ MAdHaat Sistuk# Mrens,“deNo. 3, 
udley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road,..in the Day ane oth beth, t the 

ce .of MYERs and Co, 9 Bg) King Steet, CoventG Ae st. 
a ul, where all communications for the Editor are to be Ht vet post aid, 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwit) Late; ¥ Vitkers 


di te hedeildug 











Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, Jan. 18, 1851, 
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